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For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


(For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—for serial stories in the Competition of 1886.) 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Dollikins Starts on a Mission, and Forgets It. 


One cold morning in March the great waves 
came tumbling in at Perkins’s Bluff, a dreary- | 
looking spot on the coast of Massachusetts, and | 
then went back, rumbling and foaming, as if the | 
northeast storm was not yet over; but the sun | 
came out, and boldly declared that the storm was 
over, and he seemed to laugh to see the waves 
lash themselves, after the whip of the wind had 
grown weary. 

Puffing over the wet sand came a little body, 
known along the 
shore as Widow 
Bradley’s Dollikins. 

“I knew you 
would give me good 
pickings this morn- 
ing,” she said, 
wagging her head 
confidentially at 
the waves over the 
great bundle of 
drift - wood that 
filled her arms. 
“You are doing 
first-rate; and I 
won't give the 
miser one stick, 
not one, and he’s got 
the rheumatism, 
too!” 

A great wave 
rolled in angrily. 

“T don't care!” 
she continued, as if 
the sea had rebuked 
her. ‘He has or- 
dered us out! Out 
of his old house, 
just for six misera- 
ble dollars! Who 
wouldn’t despise 
him ?” 

The sea came in with anotaer roar, more terrible 
than before. 

‘“Humph!" she muttered. ‘Of course you de- 
spise him; everybody does!”’ and with a curling 
lip, she trudged on. 

The drift-wood was heavy, and she was obliged 
to stop many times before she came to the miser’s 
little black house; but she was persevering, and 
after awhile she reached it, without throwing 
away one bit of her precious load. 

She usually went to the back door with the 
wood, where she was sure to meet the miser, 
waiting for his share, which was often a generous 
one. 

This time she had come home with the deter- 
mination to give him not so much as one stick; 
but when she did not see him at the door, she 
looked in the window, and a change of mind 
showed itself in her bright eyes. Dropping her 
burden, she selected some of the largest pieces, 
and knocked at the miser’s door. 

She hardly waited for the surly ‘Come in!” 
but opened the door, and found the old man sit- 
ting in his arm-chair by a feeble fire. 

“Are you sick?” she asked, anxiously, for he 
hardly turned his head as she entered. 

“Yes,” he returned. “Down agin with the 
rheumatiz.” 

She threw the wood down by the fireplace, and 
flew out of the door. In a moment she was back 
again, with an armful of dry sticks, which she 
piled upon the fire. 

‘“‘Wasteful critter!”” he grumbled. 

“You are frozen up; that’s what ails you!” 
she said, taking a low seat by the fire. Never be- 
fore had she seen him so miserable. She looked 
about the dirty room with a compassionate air. 

“You are awful wasteful!” But he rubbed his 
thin hands before the bright blaze. ‘Do ye want 
to roast me ?” 

‘‘When I went out on the shore this morning, 
Mr. Perkins, it seemed to me just as if God said, 
‘There is one thing you can have enough of, Dol- 
likins: that is wood.’” 

“God don’t like wasteful children,” said the 
tmiser. 











“He don’t like stingy old folks, either,” she 
said, throwing on another stick. 

‘Well, well, well,” said the miser, stroking his 
rough chin, ‘“‘we needn’t be wastin’ of it. You 
hev put wood enough on that fire to last all day.” 

“T am going to thaw you out, if it takes all the 
wood in the house, and all I can find on the shore, 
Mr. Perkins. I want you to get all thawed out, 
because I am going to ask you to give me some- 
thing.” 

“Give ye something! What have I got to give 
ye?” 

“T want the key to the barn.” 

‘What for?” 

“Mr. Perkins, you know just what I want to 
do.” 

“Ye aint goin’ to do it.” 

“Mr. Perkins!” 

“T’ll get out there myself ’fore the day’s out.” 

“But Iam worried about old Adam. When I 
went after the wood, he 
kept calling to me, and 
when I came back, I 
didn’t hear a sound. I 
am afraid he has starved 








to death! You didn’t give him any supper or 
any breakfast, did you ?” 

“A horse that aint working don’t need much 
feed.” 

“But just think of it! All that hay right over 
his head—and remember how he pulled last sum- 
mer to get itin! Even Miss Bradley pitied him, 
and helped push the load. He is willing to work, 
but he must eat, whether he works or not.” 

“Ye may throw him down an armful of hay, 
though he don’t need it.” 

“I thought you wouldn’t let him starve!” she 
exclaimed, joyfully. ‘“Where’s the key 2?” 

“See here, ye aint got it yet. Now listen; don’t 
ye go nigh the grain-box, nor touch a finger on 
anything in the barn but just one armful of hay.” 

“Just so much meal or corn ?”’ she said, coax- 
ingly, holding her hands together. 

“Jest one armful of hay, and nothing else; ’less 
ye don’t mind giving him a pail of water.” 

“One handful of meal in the water ?” 

“Little gals mustn’t be obstinate. Here, take 
the key, and get the hay; not more’n I said, 
neither.” 

She took the key and went to the barn. 

‘Poor old Adam! I am coming,” she said, as 
she opened the door. 

She went into the stall, and patted his bony 
sides. 

“I will give you as much as ever I can for an 
armful,” she said. ‘I'll heap it up to the top of 
my head; but I couldn’t get you any meal, nor 
one kernel of corn.” 

Old Adam gave a reproachful neigh. 

“We are having very poor dinners ourselves 
now, if that will help you any. To think of your 





poor old ribs! And there’s meal and corn in 


the barn, and I can’t give you any! I wish I 


knew whether to give you the hay first, or the 
water. I think I'll give the hay, for a pailful of 
cold water must be dreadful for an empty stom- 
ach!” 

She next raked a pile of hay near the stall,— 
much more, probably, than the miser’s idea of an 
armful,—and when the pile was as high as her 
shoulder, she reached her arm over it and grasped 
as much as she could. When she started in the 
stall, she lost so much of it she was dissatisfied, 
and tried it again. 

Adam neighed impatiently. 

“The longer you wait, the more you’ll get,” she 
said, trying again to grasp the pile. ‘There, that 
is the best I can do for you!” 

While he ate the hay, she went for the pail of 
water. When she came back with it, she was 
obliged to set the pail down close beside the meal- 
chest a moment, to rest her arms before she en- 
tered the stall again. 

She lifted the cover. ‘Old miser!” she said, 
taking up a handful of the golden heap within, 
and letting it slide slowly through her fingers. 
She then held a fistful over the pail, but did not 
drop a grain. 
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“No! no!” she said, hastily, throwing it back 
into the chest. ‘I won’t do it! I remember when 
I climbed into the window, and gave old Adam 
so much corn that he almost died. Mr. Perkins 
said I stole that corn, and I did.” 

She had gone back to the horse, and found him 
contented with the hay. She now went for the 
water. 

There was the pail just where she had left it, 
but the water was no longer clear, and on the 
floor was a generous sprinkling of meal, as if 
some one, with a free, careless hand, had hastily 
thrown a quantity of meal into the pail. 

Dollikins’s imagination was a lively one. She 
was always thinking that something wonderful 
ought to, or might, happen; but when something 
did happen, she began to try to explain it to her- 
self in the most commonplace way. 

Could the miser have done it? Sometimes he 
did joke a little. She found a stick, and stirred 
up the meal from the bottom of the pail. There 
must have been two quarts, she thought. No, it 
was never the miser. It could not have been her 
mother, for she would never have done herself 
what she had forbidden Dollikins to do. Her 
sister never went near the barn, nor thought much 
about old Adam any way. 

Yet Dollikins felt it must be some one in the 
house, and she determined to keep very still and 
find out who it was. She could not put the meal 
back; the only thing was to feed the horse, and 
wait and see who had dared to take the miser’s 
meal. When she gave back the key, the miser 
said, “Did ye do just as I said ?” 

“T gave him the biggest armful I could possibly 
get up.” 

“Leave ye alone for that! Ye didn’t give him 
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How should she answer ? 

“T did, and I didn’t,” she said, laughing. 

“Tf ye did, ye stole!” he said, shortly. 

*“*Pon your word, now, Mr. Perkins, you 
haven’t been out to the barn since I left this 
room ?” 

“Couldn't get to the door.” 

“The best way is to tell you all about it, and if 
you say [I stole, I’ll pay for the meal,” and in a 
few words she told him all that had happened. 

A look of terror, such as she had never seen, 
came into his face, and he seized her by the arm 
so roughly that she was frightened. 

“Say that ye threw that meal in there yerself!” 
he said, in a low voice. 

“But I didn’t.” 

“Come! come!” he said, gently. “Own up, 
like a nice gal! I won't scold ye, nor make ye 
pay for it.” 

‘“Didn’t I tell you when I climbed in the win- 
dow, and gave him all that corn, and almost 
killed him? I can’t tell youl did it if I didn’t, 
can [?” 

“Never mind!” he said, suddenly. ‘Don’t 
mention it to any one. No need scaring your 
mother.” 

“That  wouldn’t 
scare her. I didn’t 
mean to tell you, or 
anybody, but find 
out myself who did 
it; but you asked 
right out, and I had 
to tell.” 

“Dollikins, it was 
a robber, and ye've 
locked him up in the 
barn!"” 

“T don’t believe 
it was a robber at 
all, Mr. Perkins, but 
somebody that likes 
a joke. Somebody 
that knows you, and 
knows you are— 
that you”— 

“Well, well,” he 
said, impatiently. 

“That you are 
stingy, and did it 
for a joke on me.” 

“That’s it, like 
enough,” he said, 
nervously, ‘‘and we 
won’t say nothing 
about it. Now run 
home.” 

“T came in to tell 
you something very 
particular.” 

‘““Why don’t ye tell it ?” 

“T don’t know how. I—did you ever feel as if 
you would like to do some great good, Mr. Per- 
kins ?” 

“Eh?” said the miser, with a grim smile. 

She repeated her question. 

“No; I aint that kind.” 

‘“‘Marianna read me a story New Year’s Day 
about a woman who did a great deal of good, and 
she was poor, too. This woman said that every- 
body could find a mission.” 

“Stories aint true, and reading of ’em don’t help 
ye pay the rent, Mistress Dollikins.” 

Dollikins’s face became hot, and in spite of her 
efforts, tears came to her eyes. 

“No, I won’t get provoked, no matter what you 
say, and I will tell you that I have made up my 
mind to take you for my mission. I told Marianna 
so this morning. I will tell you just what I told 
her; I said that it wasn’t the kind of a mission I 
should like, but it was better than nothing. Just 
after I said this to Marianna, you saw mother, 
and told her what you did about the rent; and I 
went out after wood, and I said I would never give 
you another stick, or speak to you again, but”— 

“Land, how ye do jabber! Don’t take it that 
I’m following ye very close.” 

“JT only want you to know that I am going to 
begin to-day. Now—this very minute!” 

“Begin what ?” 

‘Why, my mission. I think I’ll sweep first.” 

“Ye aint going to sweep here.” 

“Why not?” 

“The dust will make me cough. Aint it bad 
enough to have rheumatiz without coughing ?” 

She seized an old broom and began to sweep the 
opposite side of the room. At first she swept 





any meal nor corn ?” 


gently, but, as she caught sight of a corner well- 
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rounded by the accumulation of dust, she became 
energetic, and a little cloud of dust floated over 
towards the old man. 

“There! I'm much obliged; you better run 
home now.” 

“I forgot and threw up the broom; I won’t do 
it again; but there is so much dirt in the corners, 


and this is such an old stub of a broom. I'll go 
get ours.” 
“No, I don’t want ye to come back!” But she | 


was out of hearing. 

The miser’s head sank upon his breast, and he 
whispered, softly, ‘“Yes, he has come back! Yet 
it can’t be; but it’s his tricks—it’s his tricks!” 

Dollikins stopped at the back door to pick up 
the wood, and went into the kitchen. 

“I brought home a good load,”’ she said to her 
mother, “but I stopped and gave a good deal to 
the miser.” 

She raised her eyes to her mother. ‘What is 
the matter?” she exclaimed; “you have been 
leaning on the Bradley urn again! Tell me, has 
he said anything more ?” jerking her thumb over 
her shoulder towards the miser’s side of the house. 

The widow shook her head, with a sad smile. 

In the widow’s small parlor hung a picture of a 
woman leaning on an urn under a willow tree. 
This picture was sacred to the memory of Dolli- 
kins’s great-grandmother, and when any members 
of the family appeared downcast, or showed signs 
of tears, Dollikins always said they had been 
leaning on the Bradley urn. 

*“‘Where’s Marianna?” asked Dollikins, taking 
the broom. 

“Come here a minute,” said the widow, in a 
low tone, drawing Dollikins close to her; ‘there, 
let the broom go, dear, and tell me how much 
could you sacrifice for Marianna ?” 

The broom fell to the floor, and Dollikins’s hand 
came out dramatically. 

“Did I wear a white petticoat all last summer ? 
Don’t I always pick up the wood, and clean the 
fish ? Don’t I want Miss Bradley to dress up, and 
have pretty hands, and be a lady? Feel of that!” 
She held out a small, brown hand with a palm 
almost as hard as a sailor’s. 

“That is not what I mean, dearie; would you 
be willing to let Marianna go away, and only see 
her once in a long time ?” 

“No,” said Dollikins, shortly, “I wouldn't.” 

After a pause, she murmured, with a curling 
lip, ‘Uncle John, I suppose.” 

Yes, dear, he has written her.” 

“She wrote him first, I suppose.” 

“Yes, about the rent.” 

“Oh, here is Miss Bradley !"’ for at this moment 
Marianna came into the room. 

She was a tall girl, with eyes as blue as the sea. 
There was a dainty look about everything she 
wore, even to the cotton "kerchief that was crossed 


goaway. Almostevery year her uncle had writ- 
ten for her to come, but her mother had said, 
‘We can live.” 

“Why can’t we live now?” thought Dollikins. 
‘‘Mother can keep on sewing, and I get the wood, 
and the miser gives me a fish for every fish I clean 
for him. Of course we can live—Miss Bradley 
wants to go!”” But she had to admit that Miss 
Bradley did not look very happy, as she sat 
there, and Dollikins’s heart smote her a little as 
she noticed how white her cheeks had grown. 

After awhile Marianna roused herself and said, 
“Mother worked too hard last winter, Dolly, and 
she has not been well this winter. If I go away 
it will be easier for her. Of course, I need not 
say that I don’t want to go away. Think of leay- 
ing mother to live with Aunt Maria!” 

“Are you really thinking anything about go- 
ing ?”’ said Dollikins, stiffly. 

“IT must! I must! There is a reason why I 
ought to go, but—I cannot tell it.” 

“Tell it!” said Dollikins. 

“One reason, if I go there it will please Uncle 
John and Aunt Maria, and they will do something 
for mother, and she can’t work as hard as she has 
been working; it will kill her.” 

“Is that the reason you can’t tell ?” 

“N-no.” 

“What is it?” 

“I am sure it would hurt you to tell you.” 

“A good deal you care about hurting me!” 

“T don’t blame you one bit for saying that. I 
have been awfully selfish to you; I have let you 
do the hard and dirty work, and I have done 
what I liked best. I have always thought that 
you did not care as much to be clean as I did, and 
I thought I ought to have better shoes than you, 
because you are always running into the water.” 

“T don’t care for that; but I didn’t believe you 
would ever want to go away and leave us because 
we were poor!”’ 

‘Dollikins, never say that!” cried Marianna. 
“Tt is wrong for me to stay. It is right that 
mother should work for you, but not for me.” 

“You are not so very old,” said Dollikins, 
startled at her sister’s pale and troubled face. 

“No, no, it is not that,” groaned Marianna. 

“What is it, then ?” 

Marianna seized Dollikins’s hard little hand, and 
| drew her sister towards her, as if she would whis- 
| per something in her ear. SARGENT FLINT. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHILLY WINDS. 


The bitter-sweet, the haunting alr 
Creepeth, bloweth everywhere; 

It preys on all, all prey on it, 

Blooms in beauty, thinks in wit, 
Stings the strong with enterprise, 
Makes travellers long for Indian skies. 








on her bosom. She sat down in a rocking-chair 
heside Dollikins’s pile of wood. 

“What a stout back you must have, Dolly,” 
she said, after she had gazed at the wood awhile. 

“And a stout heart,” said the mother. 

The owner of the stout back and heart cast a 
look of scorn upon her sister and began to gather 
up the wood. 

“Do rest a minute,” said Marianna, gently. 

“Anybody that can beg, can rest,’’ said Dolli- 
kins, piling the wood on her arm, but suddenly 
she dropped it, and turned towards her sister; 
“You have written a begging letter to Uncle John, 
Miss Bradley !” 
sister particularly proud, well-dressed, or ungrate- 
ful, she aKways called her Miss Bradley. 


“You know,” continued Dollikins, “every time 
you write to him what he writes to you. You 
know that he has been bound to get you away to 
live with him for years, and years, and years! 
Every year when we get the poorest they write and 
offer to take you; as if you were a big dog that 
was eating us out of house and home. 

‘“‘L suppose the letter was just like all the others : 
‘You know we are alone, your aunt and I, with 
plenty of money, aud no children.’ If they are 
alone, let them stay alone! I don’t wonder the 
Lord didn’t want Aunt Maria to people the earth, 
she looks just like a rag-doll with good clothes 
on; and because we are poor she thinks she has 
the right to say anything to us!” 

“Your Uncle John was kind to me after your 
father died, Dollikins,” said the mother. 

“Very kind! He paid a few bills, and then ex- 
pected you to give him your best-looking child!” 
cried Dollikins, ‘‘and because you wouldn’t, he 
didn’t visit us for years.” 

“Uncle John would rather have had you, Dolly,” 
said Marianna. 


“But Aunt Maria said I wasn't a s’metrical 
When you write again, Miss Bradley, just 
Aunt Maria that I have turned out more 


child. 
tell 
s’metrical than any of her children.” 


Marianna smiled faintly, but tears stood in her 


eyes. The widow went out, and left them alone. 

For a few minutes Dollikins threw wood into 
the little fireplace until there seemed to be danger 
of setting the chimney afire; then she turned, and 
said, ‘Do you remember New Year’s Day, when 
we were both going to be so good, and have mis- 
” She laughed a sarcastic little laugh. 

“You have been good, Dolly; you are always 
good and unselfish.” 

‘“Humph!” grunted Dollikins, scornfully, and 
threw on more wood. 


sions ? 


Whenever Dollikins thought her | 
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LITTLE BROTHER. 


It was the third day of October that I began teach. 
ing the Woodbine School. It was also my twenty- 
first birthday, and my first day as teacher of a public 
Old Aaron Hoopes, one of the directors, 
had said to me, “You look purty pulin’, sort o’ con- 
sumpty-like. There’s boys in our school could lick 
you if they tried.” 

Aunt Abigail, Aaron’s wife, had said, ‘Pa Hoopes, 
make our school out worse ’n it is! The boys aint 
licked no teacher yit.” 

The school was small at first. The schoolhouse 

stood on a grassy hillock at the end of a long lane, 
lined on either side that autumn with golden-rod and 
crimson sumach. 
I had closed school one afternoon, and was locking 
the door, when two boys came up the lane. One was 
tall and robust-looking, with a plain, freckled face, 
dead-looking sandy hair, and an awkward, shambling 
gait. He was about seventeen years old. I noticed 
that his large hands were red and calloused, and that 
his broad shoulders were slightly stooped. He was 
poorly dressed, and I could see his bare feet through 
holes in his shoes. 

He led by the hand a little boy so strikingly differ. 
ent from himself that I could hardly believe that the 
two were brothers. The smaller boy was ten years 
| old, but not larger than most boys of eight. He was 
as fair as a girl, with great blue eyes and curls of 
thick, yellow hair. 

I saw the boys leave the lane and come toward the 
schoolhouse, and I sat down on the doorstep to wait 
for them. They came slowly forward. The little 
fellow hung back, and seemed shy and timid, and the 
older boy awkward and embarrassed. I spoke to 
them as soon as they came near enough. 

The older boy gave his hat-rim a jerk, and said, 
“Good-evening, mister! This is my brother Larry. 
My name is Silas Hagard. I come to see about put- 
tin’ Larry in school. He couldn’t come sooner. He 
didn’t have any—any—he didn’t have fit clothes, mis- 
ter, and I couldn’t get him better sooner.” 

He had sat down on a log of wood while he spoke, 
and drew his little brother gently toward him. 

‘He has been to school before, I suppose?” I said. 

“Well, no, mister, he aint; that is, not to say reg’- 
lar. He went a little, off an’ on, but not enough to 
do any good. So he’s real backward. That’s what 
makes him so shy "bout coming now. But I told him 
I’'d come along and tell you how it was. How he 
hadn't had no show, like some boys, and how—Larry, 
you go and ketch that big yaller butterfly.” 

He put the little boy gently from him, and the 
child, seemingly glad to escape my sight, ran swiftly 
down the slope, his yellow curls flying out from under 

the rim of his old straw hat. 


school. 





‘Don’t waste it,”’ said Marianna, gently. 
“Don’t you worry, Miss Bradley. You are 
going where they have stoves, and servants.” 


Then Silas said: “I wanted to tell you how it is 
with him, with me and him both, mister. I aint 


| never had no schoolin’ myself, and I never expect to 


In her heart she did not believe her sister would | chance some day to—but there, there’s no use talkin’ 


| seem to care. 


| with him, and be a good boy.” 


*bout what aint never to be. But I want to make 
something out o’ Larry ifI can. I’m going to give 
him a chance. He’s real smart and quick to learn, if 
he is so shy. He aint never mixed much with boys 
and girls. There’s only him and me, sir, to our 
house.” 

‘Do you mean that you live alone?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. Been living alone most a year now. My 
father died when Larry was a week old. I had two 
sisters and another brother, but there’s consumption 
in our family. Mother died of it last fall. My sis- 
ters both died in one year. There’s plenty of folks 
would ’dopt Larry if I’d let ’em, but I won’t.” 

His thin lips closed firmly as he spoke, and he 
brought a clenched fist down decisively in the open 
palm of his left hand. 

“Some say it’s my duty to do it; that it would be 
better for Larry and me, but we don’t think so. 
We've talked it all over, him and me, and it would 
break his heart to go ’way from Brother Si, and he 
aint going. That’s settled. I’m going to make some- 
thing of him. He aint like most boys; you'll see he 
aint. He can be a smarter man ’n I ever could ’ave 
been with the best of chances; and if he aint one, it 
won’t be because Brother Si didn’t do his very best 
to make him one.” 

The boy’s homely face glowed with manly resolu- 
tion; his grey eyes filled with a loving light as they 
rested on Larry, now in joyous pursuit of the bronze 
and golden butterfly. 

“IT hope you will succeed,” I said, encouragingly. 
“T shall be glad to help you all I can, and Larry shall 
be my special care.” 

“Oh, thank you, mister! That’s right good in you. 
I hope Larry’ll take a notion to you. He’s awfully 
shy o’ strangers, but he’s a real lovin’ boy if he once 
takes to a person. He won’t give you notrouble. I 
hope he'll sing for you sometime, but he’ll have to be 
pretty well acquainted if he does. He can sing ‘Shall 
We Gather at the River?’ and the ‘Shinin’ Shore,’ 
and them songs, beautifully. 

“Now I'll have to go. I’m diggin’ potatoes for 
Farmer Harris, but got off for an hour to bring Larry 
here. He never could ’ave come alone. There’s one 
thing more I’d like to speak about.” 

“What is that?” I asked, filled with admiration 
for this manly boy. 

“It’s about the other boys pickin’ on to Larry. 
Now you see how he is—kind o’ girlish-lookin’, and 
not strong, and shy, and all that. He don’t seem to 
take to other boys. Last spring he was picked on, 
and made fun of, so I had to take him out of school 
after a month. Seems strange big, healthy boys 
could torment a sickly, harmless little feller like him, 
don’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said. “And I am surprised to 
know that I have a boy in this school who could be 
guilty of such cowardice and cruelty.” 

“Mebbe they aint started in yet. The big boys 
don’t all start in at first, and there’s some to come 
that are pretty rough, I guess.” 

“Well, I promise you that they shall never hurt 
Larry if I can prevent it.” 

“Oh, thank you, mister! 
Larry!” 

The boy came running forward, with a bunch of 
wild autumn flowers in his hand. 

“The teacher says he’ll be glad to have you in his 
school,” said Silas. ‘“‘Now you go into the house 


The other teacher didn’t 


He drew Larry to him as he spoke, and kissed the 
little boy’s sober face before going back to his potato- 
digging. 
It pleases me now, after the lapse of years, to re- 
member how soon and how completely I won shy 
Larry’s affections. I could not have done this had I 
not loved the boy dearly myself. 
My school almost doubled in numbers a few weeks 
before Christmas. Among the new pupils were the 
“rough” boys of whom Silas had spoken. They were 
the overgrown sons of several farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. Large and strong themselves, they affected 
a scorn of anything small and weak. 
Although I was indeed “pulin’” in appearance, I 
made a display of “muscle” on one or two trying 
occasions, that brought these lovers of muscular 
power completely under my control when in the 
school-room, and I had no further difficulty with 
them. But several of these new-comers soon mani- 
fested a tendency to “run over the smaller boys,” as 
Silas Hagard had expressed the situation. 
I was on the lookout for such exhibitions of petty 
meanness, but I could not be in all parts of the large 
play-ground at one time, and, with all my watchful- 
ness, there came to me reports of wanton cruelty 
slyly inflicted on several small boys. Larry had thus 
far escaped, and I hoped that he, of all the boys, 
might be spared; for he had such an actual terror of 
the large boys, and was of such a nervous, timid tem- 
perament, that I feared the result should he be thor- 
oughly frightened. He kept close to me during all 
times of intermission, and we often walked home 
hand-in-hand after school. 

This brought upon him the contempt of the larger 
boys, and, I fear, strengthened their desire to tease 
and frighten him. 

One day I went home at noon, something I had 
never done before. Returning sooner than I was 
expected by the pupils, I turned a corner of the 
schoolhouse just in time to see a strong, burly boy, 
named Bryce Sanders, leading Larry Hagard around 


pitifully, and there was a look of terror on his face. 
“Come along here, teacher’s baby! come along!” 
the boy was saying. 
“Bryce Sanders!” I cried. “What do you”— 
Before I could finish the séntence, Silas Hagard 
suddenly sprang swiftly over the fence from the road- 
side, and in another instant was holding the roaring 
Bryce quite clear of the ground by simply grasping 
the coward’s two big red ears. 
I wonder that Bryce Sanders’s neck was not dislo- 
cated by the furious shaking he received, when Silas 
finally let him down to the ground. With his hand 
still grasping the boy’s collar, Silas said, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, “This is nothing to what I'll give 
the next boy that lays his finger on my little brother! 
Now you all take warning, you cowards! And you, 
most of all, Bryce Sanders!” 
As he ceased speaking, he gave the terrified Bryce 


the yard by the ear. The little fellow was screaming 


From that time on the boys paid the surprised 
Larry a degree of deference that amused and pleased 
me. Bry¢e Sanders let him severely alone, but it was 
evident to me that Bryce was, in secret, brooding 
over his deserved, but humiliating, punishment. 

Silas, finding it difficult to secure constant work in 
winter, often came to the schoolhouse and spent the 
day. When the snow was deep he would bring Larry 
on his hand-sled, or come wading through the drifts 
with his little brother on his back. The little fellow’s 
progress in school gave Silas intense pleasure, but 
the boy’s intellectual powers seemed to have been 
developed at the expense of his frail little body. He 
grew thinner and paler all the time. 

He could, indeed, as Silas said, sing beautifully. 
His voice was wonderfully sweet and clear, and his 
control of it was remarkable in one wholly untaught 
in music. He knew many of the “Gospel Hymns,” 
and sang them with a beauty and tenderness of ex- 
pression that touched my heart. 

We were to have an exhibition in the schoolhouse 
on Christmas Eve, and I determined, if I could, to 
persuade Larry to sing a song or two at that time. 
When I first asked him if he would not do so, he 
shrank away from me, crying out, “Oh no, no! I 
couldn’t! O teacher, don’t make me do it!” 

But when I urged him, telling him how much it 
would please Silas, he declared he would sing any 
song to please Si. 

“And Silas is not to know a thing about it until he 
sees you on the platform,” I said. 

“No. That will be splendid! And I'll sing my 
best!” cried the boy, in childish glee. 

A few days after this Si said in confidence to me, 
“T wish Larry was to say a little piece or something 
at the exhibition. I’d like to see the little feller tak- 
in’ part with the rest; but it aint any use askin’ him 
to, Iknow. He’s too timid.” 

I told Larry this, and it seemed to delight him. 
“I'd sing forty pieces if Si wanted me to,” he said, 
bravely. 

But a few days before the exhibition was to take 
place Larry’s face began to wear a troubled look, and 
once I found him crying softly behind his book. 
“Larry,” I said, “if your courage is failing you, you 
need not try to sing. No one but you and I know 
anything about it, and if you are afraid you will fail 
you need not make the attempt.” 

“I’m not afraid to sing,” he said, steutly, and more 
he would not say. 

But on the morning of the day the exhibition was 
to take place Silas met me in the road as I was on 
my way to the schoolhouse. His face, too, looked 
grave and troubled. 

“Tt’s on ’count of Larry, mister,” he said. Poor 
little chap! He feels badly and I'll tell you why; 
I’ve said all along I intended gettin’ him new things 
to wear to the exhibition, and he’s kind o’ allotted on 
havin’ ’em. Bryce Sanders’s father owes me enough 
to get them, but he says he can’t pay me for some 
time yet, and I’ve had to disappoint Larry.” 

There were tears in his eyes as he added, “I’ve 
washed his best things up, and one of our neighbors 
is going to do up his little blue calico waist and patch 
his other things up better ’n I could. His boots is so 
ragged he feels bad over them, but I’ll shine ’em up 
good and carry him down to the schoolhouse on my 
back so the shine won’t come off. I’ve got a yard of 
blue ribbon for a little neck-tie for him, but I aint 
goin’ to show it to him until just before he goes. It'll 
kind o’ chirk him up a little. And now, if you’ll just 
see that he sets back a little on the stage, folks won't 
notice him much.” 

I wished that I had known the cause of Larry’s 
troubled face sooner. Had I done so,I would have 
found some way of relieving his distress. As it was 
I could do nothing, but I determined to release him 
entirely from his promise to sing. 

He came to the schoolhouse on Silas’s strong shoul- 
ders early in the evening. The troubled look was 
quite gone from his face, and he seemed very happy, 
notwithstanding his shabby clothes, which were so 
ragged and shabby still in spite of Si’s efforts. 

The night was fine, the sleighing good, and the 
house was packed. During the evening I whispered 
to Larry, ‘‘You need not sing if you do not want to.” 
“But I want to!” he eagerly replied. ‘Please let 
me. It’ll let Si know I don’t mind so much about the 
clothes, after all.” 

Nearly all the numbers of the programme had been 
given when I stepped to the platform and said, “A 
song by Larry Hagard.” I saw Si’s eyes open wide 
with surprise; an eager, half-doubtful, half-hopeful 
look came iuto his face. 

Larry sat behind a row of little girls on the plat- 
form. When I called his name he rose timidly to his 
feet and came slowly forward, his fair face a little paler 
than usual and his blue eyes downcast. He caught 
sight of Si’s smiling face, and then stood erect, his 
head thrown back, and a brave look on his face. 

The pure voice rang out in tones clear and sweet. 

“When shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

All seated on the ground.” 
He stopped for one fatal second; a sharp, derisive 
voice broke the perfect silence that had fallen on the 
surprised listeners. Bryce Sanders had left the plat- 
form and was sitting in the audience. His sneering 
voice cried out, “Hi, there, see the boots!” 

Larry gave one frightened glance at his ragged old 
boots, their raggedness made more apparent by poor 
Si’s faithful, loving labor with brush and blacking; 
the shabbily-clothed little form began to tremble. He 
tried to begin the song again. The childish voice 
quavered and trembled and died away in a faint little 
ery of, “Si! O Brother Si!” Then the little singer 
fell fainting to the floor with his thin, white hands 
clasped over his pallid face. 

With one swift bound Si was on the platform and 
little Larry was in his arms. With the unconscious 
boy held close to his faithful heart, Silas cried out, in 
a fierce, but choking voice, “(I know whose voice that 
was. Stand up, Bryce Sanders; stand up, and let all 
these people see you!” 

The silence that followed these words was broken 
by the sobs of women and girls in the audience, and 
the angry murmur of indignant men’s voices. 

In the midst of it all Si walked out of the house 
with his unconscious little brother in his arms. I 
followed them, and several sympathizing fathers and 
mothers came after me. 

“Was it for brother you suffered it all?” cried Si, 








T used to think that mebbe I'd have a 


git any now. 





a fling that sent him sprawling on the ground. 





between his broken sobs; ‘you poor, poor little boy!” 
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It was very late when Si laid Larry gently down on 
the old bed in the dreary old house. Blood was trick- 
ling between the pallid lips. It fell in crimson drops 
on the bright blue ribbon, Si’s precious gift. 

A cry of keenest agony broke from Si’s lips at sight 
of the blood. He laid his cheek close to Larry’s curls 
and sobbed aloud. 

‘He'll not live out the night,” said Si, at last. “My 
little sisters both went that way.” 

We sat in silence around the little fellow’s bed. He 
made no sound for hours. At midnight the door 
opened slowly and a man and woman stepped softly 
in, followed by a sobbing and terrified boy. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Sanders and Bryce. The man’s 
face was sorrowful and stern. In a low voice he 
said, ‘We have brought Bryce to see what he has 
done, and to say that it will be a lifelong shame and 
sorrow to his mother and me to know that our son 
could do the cruel thing he did to-night. For such a 
deed we can make no amends, and I cannot ask for- 
giveness for Bryce.” 

For the first time Larry spoke. In a faint voice he 
said, “I forgive everybody. Where is Si?” 

“Here, Larry, here, with your hand in mine.” 

“Oh, so you are. Well, Si, it don’t make any differ. 
ence about the new clothes now. Were you glad I 
sang that song?” 

“Yes, Larry, yes; gladder than you can ever 
know.” 

“But I didn’t get to finish it. I guess I will now.” 

His mind wandered. The words of a new song 
came to his lips. The weak, trembling voice could 
hardly be heard. It rose in tremulous sweetness; it 
sang softly and dreamily : 

“Where He may lead I'll follow, 
My trust in Him repose, 
And ev’ry hour in perfect peace, 
Tl sing He knows, He knows.” 

The voice faltered away into silence; the blue eyes 
and babyish lips closed softly; the hand Si held grew 
cold; his hot tears fell on a dead face. 

I wonder and question why such sorrowful little 
lives as this should ever exist, and in answer come 
the words of Larry’s song, “‘He knows, He knows;” 
and He who knows all hearts and all mysteries does 
truly know the solution of this. When we see as God 
sees, we, too, shall know. J. L. HARBOUR. 

————_++o>— 


For the Companion. 


SUGAR-LIP AND PIG-EYE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
King Pig-Eye in the Toils. 


“Sam,” said Sugar-Lip, at length, “in the old days 
great generals like Cesar made a great deal of money 
by selling their captives for slaves, and by taking 
ransom-money for them from their friends. Now 
you’ve got me captive, as Cesar got the Gauls, how 
much ransom-money should you ask for me, Sam?” 

“I won’t let ye go!” growled Pig-Eye. ‘I’m a-goin’ 
ter keep ye captive.” 

Sugar-Lip sat observing his jailer awhile, weighing 
the chances of the bold move he was about to make. 

“Sam,” said he, at length, “‘you don’t know about 
our other strong fort and our money-box, do you?” 

Pig-Eye stared incredulously. ‘No, I didn’t,” he 
at last said. “Where is it?” 

“We've got a big fort that you never heard of, and 
a money-box hid in it, and lots of other things,” 
Sugar-Lip remarked. 

“You jest better tell me where that is!” ordered 
Pig-Eye, menacingly. 

“Sam, I don’t want to tell that unless you’ll let me 
go free,” replied Sugar-Lip, in a purposely plaintive 
tone of voice. ‘‘There’s a whole pocketful of money, 
Sam,” he added. 

Pig-Eye started up in a threatening way; then 
suddenly the mean, treacherous thought (the very 
one that Sugar-Lip had counted on) entered his 
mind: he would fool his captive, Ariovistus-like, get 
the money, and keep him prisoner still. He stopped. 

“Wal,” said he, in a hypocritical tone of voice,— 
which did not fail to catch Sugar-Lip’s keen ear,—“I 
s’pose ef you tell me that, you ought ter go free.” 

“Yes, that’s what I think,” replied Sugar-Lip; 
“and we will fix the terms of ransom, and do it as 
Cesar did. There is money enough in that box to 
divide among your men, and give them all a lit- 
tle.” 

Pig-Eye grinned at the idea of making a division. 
Sugar-Lip expected that, and continued: 

“But in old times the great generals kept all, or 
nearly all, the ransom-money themselves. What’s 
the use to divide it with all those other fellows, 
Sam?” he went on, watching him closely. “They 
hate you, Sam, and call you ‘Pig-Eye’ behind your 
back. If I had such men, I wouldn’t give them a 
cent of the ransom-money, not a cent! But of course 
if you take a party of them over there with you, and 
they see you get the money, you'll have to divide 
with them.” 

“That’s so!” grumbled Pig-Eye. 
do?” 

“Well, you let me think a minute,” said Sugar-Lip. 
“T’ll tell you how we can manage it, and nobody be 
the wiser,” he continued, at length. ‘You can get 
the money, and never one of your men know you’ve 
got it.” 

“Wal, tell me how, then!” ordered Pig-Eye, his 
small, cruel eyes twinkling at what he deemed the 
innocence of his prisoner. 

“Well,” said Sugar-Lip, “you are a great strong 
fellow, and can handle me easily enough alone. You 
can haul me on the sled, and take me along with you 
for a hostage, as Cesar did. I can walk up the hills. 
We can go together. There is nobody at the fort 
nights, because nobody but our own men knows 
where it is. You could not find it alone; so you will 
have to take me along as a hostage to show you the 
way. 

“We can go to-night. 
fort. 


“But what can I 


I'll show you the way to the 


can get your men, and go over and destroy the fort. 
I'll stay here as your hostage until you’ve taken the 
fort, and then you must let me go free. That will be 
all fair and square—don’t you say so, Sam?”’ 








You can get the money, and then take me back | 
here with you as a hostage. Then next night you | 





Pig-Eye thought it over. “Ef yer go ter yellin’, | 


an’ give any alarm ter call yer men while we're goin’, 
yer know what ter expect!” he snarled, at length. 

“Oh, I'll keep quiet, Sam,” said Sugar-Lip. 

‘Wal, git ready to start, then!” ordered Pig-Eye, 
after thinking about it a little more. 

He got the hand-sled, and they set off together. 
The ground was bare in spots only. The road was 
icy. Sugar-Lip walked up the hills. They made their 
way down to the lake, and crossed over on the ice, 
then took their way slowly up through a pasture, 
avoiding houses. 

“You must not hurry me, Sam,” Sugar-Lip said, 
‘or I shall lose my breath. But I'll get you there all 
in good time.” 

The old charcoal kiln stood in a little valley, sur. 
rounded by woods and hills. The situation was a 
solitary one. It was a circular structure, presenting 
the appearance of a flattened cone, and was built of 
stones, brick and mortar. On one side was a large 
door, or gateway, through which the wood for coal- 
ing was carried in, and the coal subsequently brought 
out. The door, or gate, was of iron. The kiln was 
about twenty feet in diameter by fifteen in height. 

The place was dreary enough by night; and when 
the two boys reached the opening in the woods, 
where the kiln stood, Pig-Eye began to have misgiv- 
ings. 

“You little dog, you!” he muttered, grasping 
Sugar-Lip by the collar. “I believe yer a-tryin’ to 
come some game on me.” 

Sugar. Lip trembled, but showed wonderful nerve. 

“All right, Sam!” he said, unconcernedly. ‘If 
you don’t feel right about this, just take me back to 
the old camp again. Then you can get your men, 
and come here and get the money and things. It 
doesn’t make any difference to me, you know, whether | 





lage!” bellowed Pig-Eye, tugging at the jaws of the 


“Oh! Oh! Oh! Murder! help! Oh, I’m ketched! 
I’m in a trap, or something! Oh, how it hurts my | 


trap. But it was a large trap, and the springs were so 
stiff that it required the use of levers to bend them 
in setting. 

Strong as he was, Pig-Eye could not release the 
terrible grip of the jaws. Then he sprang up, and 
tried to beat a retreat out of the doorway. But a 
strong chain, riveted to the trap and connected to a 
staple set in the brick jamb of the gateway, arrested 
his movements; he seized the chain and tugged at it, 
to no purpose. 

Sugar-Lip stood listening to his frantic exertions 
with calm confidence in the trap. ‘“That’s rough on 
you, Sam,” he said, at length. “Somebody must 
have come here and set that trap. You never thought 
of there being a trap there, did you, Sam?” 

“O you little humbug! You got me into this!” 
roared Pig-Eye, relapsing from his fright into a fit 
of fury. ‘Let me jest git hold of you once! Ef I 
can git hold of a rock 'll”’—— 

“Now don’t throw rocks at me, Sam,” rejoined 
Sugar-Lip; ‘“‘for if you should happen to knock me 
over, or anything, you might not be found here for a 
month; you might die here. I’m the only one who 
can get you out, Sam.” 

“You can’t get out by me,” snarled Pig-Eye. 
can keep you in here, too.” 

“No, you can’t do that, Sam,” replied Sugar-Lip, 
tantalizingly. “I know of a nice little hole out at 
the back side of my fort. Now, I guess I’ll be going, 
if you don’t mind,” he added. “O Sam, shall I fetch 
ye that money-box before I go? How about ransom | 
money and hostages now, Sam?” 

Finding himself completely outwitted and with no | 
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you divide the money with all the boys, or keep it 
yourself, as generals do. Shall we go back, Sam?” 

Pig-Eye stood looking at the dark old kiln a few 
moments. Then he said, “You go in and get that 
money; I’ll stand out here.” 

This was a turn of the affair which Sugar-Lip had 
not been looking for, but he proved equal to the 
emergency. 

“Allright, Sam!” he said. “I had just as lief go 
in. You stand guard out here. I'll go in and fetch 
the box out to you—that is, I will if I can lift off the 
big stone that is on it. I will if I can. But you 
know I am not very strong.” 

“Wal, you step in there and try it!’’ ordered Pig- 
Eye. 

Thereupon Sugar-Lip, with considerable effort, 
pulled open the old door, fastened it back, and, step- 
ping carefully to one side of the doorway,—a move. 
ment which Pig-Eye failed to notice in the darkness, 
—disappeared inside the kiln. 

Once inside, he began moving things about. After 
a little time he came forward near the doorway, and 
said, ‘“‘The stone on top of the box is too heavy for 
me, Sam. I can’t get it off.” 

“You try it agin!” ordered Pig-Eye. 

Sugar-Lip went obediently back, and seemed to be 
lifting and tugging for some time. Then he came to 
the doorway again. 

“It’s no use, Sam,” he said, in a faint voice. “I 
cannot lift it. You'll have to come. Why, Sam, 
there’s nobody here but you and I!” 

Pig-Eye was pretty sure there was no one in the 
kiln, except Sugar-Lip, by this time. He came to 
the door. ‘Come ahead, Sam!” said Sugar-Lip. 
“Can you see me in here?” 

“No, I can’t!” said Pig-Eye. 

“Well, then, put your hands out on both sides, 
against the sides of the doorway, take little short 
steps, and come straight toward the sound of my 
voice. That’s right—so.” 

Pig-Eye followed these directions, and came within 
the doorway slowly, with short steps—when suddenly 
something seemed to yield beneath his left foot. The 


| next instant, with a rattle and a thud, the jaws of 


the big moose-trap struck their ugly teeth into the 
calf of his leg. 

The shock threw him down, and drew from his 
throat a sharp cry of terror and pain. 

Sugar-Lip’s small hands clutched exultantly. 
“What's the matter, Sam?” he demanded, with an 
odd tremor of triumph in his feeble voice. ‘Did you 
step on something ?” 





hold whatever on his wily little antagonist, tortured 
with pain, Pig-Eye began to beg. 

“Don’t go off and leave me here,” he whimpered. 
“Don't go, don’t go; get a rail or something and help 
me pry it off my lage. It hurts awfully! Oh dear! 
Oh!” 

“TI don’t believe I could do it, Sam,” replied Sugar 
Lip. “You know I’m not very strong. Besides, I 
don’t care to come near you. I’ve been in your 
clutches once. Remember the hot iron, Sam? Best 
thing for you, Sam, is to keep as quiet as you can. 

“I’m going now; but I shall come back in an hour 
or two, with plenty of help. And you may as well 
be thinking over what to tell us about those boats. 
We shall want to know all about them, and a number 
of other things. Good-by, General Sam Pig-Eye Ario 
vistus Rex Germanorum. I'll see you later.” 

With slow, yet persevering steps Sugar Lip set off 
to raise a party of his east-side boys. He was not a 
vindictive lad at heart. But he had won a signal 
victory over a great brute of a foe, purely by the ex 
ercise of his wits, and he was too good a general not 
to make the most of it. 

He determined to re-capture those boats that very 
night. Going slowly around from house to house, he 
waked up eight of his largest boys, and together they 
went to the kiln, where they found Pig-Eye in an 
humbled and a tearful condition. 

“Now, Sam,” said Sugar-Lip, “if you will behave 
well, we will take you out of the trap. We shall 
keep you prisoner a good while, however. But be- 
fore we take you out, you must tell us where the 
boats are hidden. You will do as you think best 
about lying to us. If you fool us, we will come and 
see you when we get back.” 

Pig-Eye revealed truthfully the location of the 
boats, and answered the other questions that were 
put tohim. His arms were then pinioned behind his 
back, and the jaws of the trap forced apart suffi- 
ciently to permit him to withdraw his foot. His leg, 
though badly bruised, was not broken. The boys left 
him in the kiln, fastened the door and put a sentinel 
before it. In fact, he was kept there, under guard, 
for the next four days. 

Before morning Sugar-Lip sent out a party and re- 
took the boats. 

Next day the west-side boys discovered that Sugar. | 
Lip had disappeared from the old shook camp, and 
also that they were minus a “king.” What had be- 


of our boats, we concluded that the Blockheads prob- 
ably knew where he was. 

His little sisters went from house to house, inquir- 
ing for him that day; for his mother was concerned 
at his absence. Three days passed with no tidings 
of him, however; and then his mother, much dis- 
turbed, went to the selectmen of the town with her 
story and entreated that steps might be taken to find 
and liberate him. 

Two of the selectmen rode through the east-side 
district next day, making inquiries. But they learned 
nothing till at length they interrogated Sugar-Lip. 

He showed his usual good judgment, and his respect 
for the law, by at once telling the whole story. The 
selectmen proceeded to the old charcoal-kiln and lib. 
erated Pig-Eye, who was found in a very hungry and 
not over-clean condition. 

They deemed the kidnappings of sufficient impor- 
tance to be legally investigated. Eight or ten of the 
boys were examined before a trial justice, two days 
later. All the facts then came out, substantially as 
recorded above. 

The case created a great deal of merriment in the 
town, although some of the incidents constituted a 
serious breach of the peace. The lads on each side 
were reprimanded by the justice and advised to ab- 
stain from illegal hostilities in future. 

We west-side boys never recognized Pig-Eye as 
“king” after he had been so disgracefully outwitted. 
The bully fell into disgrace. Sugar-Lip continued 
generalissimo of the east-siders and held the supreme 
power all through that summer and autumn. Per- 
haps the ‘‘war” would not have ceased for years had 
not its small fortunes been overshadowed and extin- 
guished by those of a far grander and more terrible 
conflict—the great Civil War of 1861. 

Those old school-days are now long past and gone. 
Yet some reader may feel interested to know of the 
subsequent fortunes of Sugar-Lip and Pig-Eye. 

During the first two years of the Civil War, Sugar. 
Lip tried several times to enter the national service, 
but his small stature and feeble health always led to 
his rejection as a soldier. 

Two years later he attended a Fourth of July cele. 
bration and review of troops at a village twenty miles 
from home. Three other young men accompanied 
him. On their return, their horse ran away; and 
they were compelled to walk twelve miles that night. 
Sugar-Lip became much exhausted and fell in a 
fainting-fit before reaching home. He retired to his 
bed apparently not very ill, but was found dead in the 
morning. He was not quite nineteen years old. 

A @ear later Pig-Eye enlisted in the army and re 
ceived a bounty of six hundred dollars. This money 
he deposited in a savings. bank, for safe keeping, and 
left home without giving his mother a dollar of it, 
though she had no property, and was a widow with 
two younger children. 

But the bully fell in one of the battles of the Wil- 
derness, in Virginia; and his mother now draws a 
very comfortable pension on account of his death in 
the service. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEER DISHES. 
I. 

Almost everything that has life is regarded as food 
by some part of the human race; and there is no ac- 
counting for tastes —the ancients discovered that, 
and sent the information down to us in the form of a 
proverb. 

Nor can we draw a distinction between civilized 
dishes and the food of the barbarians. What we eat 
and what we reject as food is largely a matter of 
race-training. The French are persuading themselves 
that horse-flesh is good meat, and they will succeed 
in time. The Esquimau esteems whale’s blubber a 
delicacy, and the American, who eats fried fat pork, 
wonders at his taste. 

There are some dishes that, to Americans and 
Europeans, seem disgusting; others that are merely 
odd. Walking through the Chinese market in San 
Francisco, one sees some very queer articles of food 
offered for sale: small pats of soft cheese, varnished 
amber-brown and stamped with Chinese characters ; 
well-peeled chestnuts, with tiny slices of white cocoa- 
nut wrapped in neat little cornucopias of glossy cab- 
bage-leaf; forty kinds of dried nuts, fruits (whole 
or sliced), roots and barks. 

Then there are living turtles and frogs; fowls and 
fish, alive, freshly dressed, and smoked or dried; 
meats half-cooked in the carcass; wreaths of dried 
oysters strung on bamboo-splints; abalones, like 
black models for dolls’ hats; shreds of white cuttle- 
fish, and a host of other edible curiosities. 

A stranger might suppose that they were simply 
curiosities, like the ancient sticks of barber-pole 
candy exhibited in the dingy windows of a country 
grocery; or like the ham, elaborately decorated with 
geometrical puzzles in jelly,—to be admired, but on 
no account to be carved. Not at all. They are re- 
garded as eatable, and they are eaten. 

In fact, the Chinese and Japanese eat everything 
that comes out of the sea. All the fishes are good 
to their taste, and are caught with great skill. Sea- 
weeds of several sorts are sent far into the interior, 
to be used in thickening soups, gravies and puddings, 
and are highly prized because they give a relishing 
flavor of salt, which is a luxury beyond the reach of 
most Chinese peasants. 

This use of sea-weed is almost identical with the 
very common use of ‘Irish moss’? by Americans, in 
making toothsome dishes. But, indeed, fishes and 
sea-weed are eaten the world over; but surely no 
other people eat the tide-flat animals swallowed by 
the natives of Yesso. For example: the most simply 
organized of the class of animals to which ‘‘shells” 
belong are called ascidians. They grow sometimes 
singly, sometimes in clusters, and are rooted immov- 
ably to the sandy bottom, subsisting on what the 
currents may bring to them. 

In Japan there is an ascidian (Cynthia) which is as 
large as one’s fist. It has no shell whatever, and is 
a gray, flabby, tulip-shaped sac, supported on a short 
stalk. But in spite of its forbidding appearance the 





come of him we did not know, and, to tell the truth, 
a great many of us did not much care; but coupling 
his disappearance with that of the re-disappearance 


Japs pickle it in vinegar and use it as food. 
Another animal growing between the high and low 
water-marks on the Japanese coast is a mud-worm 
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called Sabella. It occupies a hard, limy tube of| gather these clustered creatures, and pronounce | the qualities which he may one day display as a 
itown making, and gets its food, when the high | them very good when boiled. Some of the East- | sovereign. 


tide comes up over its hiding-place, by thrusting | ern species of barnacles become almost as big as 


out a head bushy with tentacles, 





QUEER 


celli, not a paste imitation of “little worms ;” and 
it is said to taste as badly as it smells. 

A better dish is made from the soft interior parts 
of the sea-urchin, or Echinus, large numbers of 
which lurk along the rocky shores of the Japan- 
ese archipelago and the northern coast of China. 

I have seen the Haidas, and other coast Indians 
of the Pacific shores of British America, devour- 
ing raw sea-urchins with great gusto, crushing 
them in their fists, sucking out the orange-colored 
clusters of eggs, which constitute the only Edible 
part, amounting to one or two teaspoonfuls, and 
then throwing the thorny case aside. These mi- 
nute eggs taste much like oysters, and have been a 
favorite food of the natives of the bleak coast of 
Alaska for ages. 

On many of the islands of the Aleutian archi- 
pelago you may see spots close by the beach 
where the grass is always noticeably greener and 
more luxuriant than elsewhere. When the sur- 
face-soil is removed at these spots there is found 
underneath a layer of what seems to be greenish 
sand overlying the stony or clayey soil of the rest 
of the island. 

It is not sand, however, but the powdered rem- 
nants of sea-eggs that have been thrown underfoot 
during unnumbered feasts. These heaps are often 
two or three feet in thickness and cover several 
acres. They were probably forming for more 
than a thousand years, and throughout the layer 
may be found some interesting stone and bone 
relics of the race which made them. 





These implements, with what we know of the 
Aleuts of the present day, help us to decide upon 
the habits of the primitive people. They were 
undoubtedly Esquimaux, and spent their days in 
wandering in small communities along the coast. 
No one region would furnish enough sea-eggs to 
support such a community continuously for many 
days or weeks together. When the rocks were 
exhausted in one place, they would be obliged to 
move on; and so, going from place to place, they 
would by-and-by come back to the point of de- 
parture, arriving there at about the time when the 
abandoned district would have been re-stocked 
with a fresh colony of echint that had come in 
from the deep water. 

No doubt they eked out this fare by birds’-eggs, 
shell-fish, and the carcasses of dead animals occa- 
sionally thrown upon the beach, but the sea-eggs 
were their main reliance. 
that they wore any clothes which required sewing 
or buttons, or that they had any weapons. 

On top of the echinus-heaps are other layers of 
bones and food-refuse, which are full of human 
implements of a much better sort. Observers are 
generally agreed that this appearance indicates 
that an incursion was made by men of another 
and a higher race, who seized the coasts and 
swept the sea-egg eaters away. 

All the Indians of that coast eat limpets, mus- 
sels, and many other unusual shell-fish, as well 
as clams and oysters; but we must re-cross to 
China to find people who save barnacles as an 
article of food. The Northern Chinese, however, 


DISHES. 


should not taste quite as well. In fact, barnacles 
are only small crabs, and everybody likes crabs, 
even those of the fresh-water and land kinds. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
a ee ae 
FROM GOETHE. 
Wilt thou farther ream for ever? 
See, the good thou seek’st is here; 


Fortune learn to seize, and never 
Shalt thou fail to find it near. 





THE HEIR OF GERMANY. 


On the 22d of March, the Emperor William of 
Germany was ninety years of age. Although he 
is still hale and sturdy, for a man of such ad- 
vanced age, it cannot be anticipated that many 
more years are in store for him. In view of this 
fact, it is interesting to note what sort of a sover- 
eign Germany will have as the great Kaiser’s suc- 
cessor. 

The heir to the German throne is, indeed, no 
ordinary man. By his career, as well as by his 
rank, he holds a place of high renown in Europe. 
The next German Emperor will worthily sustain 
the fame of his ancestors for warlike tastes and 
military heroism. 

Frederick William, the Crown Prince, has 
already passed beyond the line of middle age, for 
he is now in his fifty-sixth year. Like his father, 
he was only ten years of age when he first donned 





There is no evidence | 


the uniform of an officer in the Prussian army. 
The profession of arms has absorbed him ever 
since. He has worked his way up, by able and 
valiant service, from the lowest to the highest 
military grade; and is now a Field Marshal. 

The most notable military triumphs of the 
Crown Prince were won in the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria in 1866, and in that between the 
German States and France in 1870—71. 

He played a conspicuous and brilliant part in 
the battle of Sadowa, which resulted in the over- 
whelming defeat of the Austrians; and he led the 
South German forces on the fields of Alsace and 
Lorraine in the brief struggle which ended in the 
overthrow of the Second French Empire. 

His chivalrous bravery, his calmness in pres- 
ence of the most appalling dangers of the field, 
, his genial ways and cheery good-nature, his fine, 
| stalwart, soldierly frame and bearing, made him 

the idol of his troops, and he conquered the hearts 
of all Germans, as well as the legions of France, 
by his conduct in that terrible conflict. 

His popularity is attested by the affectionate 
name bestowed upon him by his soldiers: *‘ Unser 
Fritz,” or “Our Frederick.” No doubt a part of 
this popularity was due to his military ability, 
for in that sharp campaign he won the name of 
being one of the most brilliant generals of the 
nineteenth century, and shared with his cousin, 
Prince Frederick Charles, the highest honors of 
the campaign. 

Devoted by genius and taste to the military 
profession, the Crown Prince has held aloof from 
the political affairs of his sire’s Empire. The old 
| Emperor has borne alone the duties and responsi- 
bilities of power. A few years ago, it is true, 
during an illness of his father, he conducted the 
affairs of the realm as regent. But he scrupu- 
lously followed the rule to act as he thought the 
Emperor would have acted under the circum- 
stances. 

It is, indeed, a rule in the family of Hohenzol- 
lern that the heir shall not be active in the govern- 
ment. When Frederick the Great was the heir, 
he nearly came to the block for interfering in the 
political affairs of his fierce father’s kingdom. 








| of a ruler Frederick William will make when he 
succeeds to the throne of Germany ; yet the inter- 
|ests of the whole European world are involved in 


It is therefore not possible to foresee what sort | 








The Crown Prince married the Princess Victo- 


and sucking in| a tea-cup in favorable situations, so that each | ria, the oldest child of the Queen of England, and 
currents of water loaded with minute particles of | contains nearly as much meat as an ordinary 
nutriment. Out of this wriggling creature the | oyster, and as they thrive on precisely the same 
shore-people make a soup, which is true vermi- | foog as that bivalve, I see no reason why they 


| he has a large family of children and grandchil- 
| dren. In person he is tall, splendidly built, with 

| a long tawny beard, has a noble, military bearing, 
and is vigorous in every movement. He certainly 
looks “every inch a king.” 

He is noted for thoroughly German traits, being 
fond of good company and of public amusements, 
and full of hearty, bluff good-humor. Next to 
his aged father, indeed, he is the most popular 
man in Germany, and will undoubtedly be wel- 
comed to the throne with the cordial acclamation 
of his subjects. 
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For the Companion. 


AT END OF PAIN. 
TO P. B. M. 
Thy brief. dark life is over. Thou hast found 

That sweet, deep rest, which through such lonesome 

days, 

And nights when sleep forsook thee, thou did’st praise 
With envious longing. In death’s silence drowned, 
Noclamoring bells with their intrusive sound, 

No noise of traffic in the city’s maze, 

Or hurrying footsteps through its stormy ways, 

Will try the slumber in which thou art bound. 

Tired head, tired heart, tired spirit. a//7 at rest— 
Since for the weary rest is Death’s first boon— 
Rest—and then, after rest, the waking joy, 

The sudden rapture, by new life possest, 

The swift. sure glory of the Heaven's high noon, 
The long-lost mother’s welcome to her boy! 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
February 27, 1887. 


Or 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

The public debt ceased several years ago to be 
a cause of public anxiety, and it has well nigh 
ceased to be a public burden. When the Civil 
War closed, the debt amounted to almost three 
thousand million dollars, and much of it had been 
borrowed at such high rates of interest that the 
interest paid in one year exceeded one hundred 
and forty million dollars. 

It is well known by every one who is at all in- 
terested in Government finance that during the 
last twenty years the principal of the debt has 
been very greatly reduced. Moreover, when, or 
before, the several loans became payable, the 
Government found itself able to borrow the money 
at a lower rate of interest. 

The result of these changes is that on the first 
of March of the present year the whole debt was 
less than seventeen hundred and twenty millions, 
and of this sum only one thousand and sixty- 
six millions draw interest; while the total charge 
for interest for a year is almost exactly forty-five 
millions. . 

If we had space for it, we might show that even 
these sums are too large to represent the real facts. 
For example, more than two hundred millions of 
the ‘“‘debt” consists of gold and silver certificates, 
for every dollar of which there is a coin in the 
Treasury that can be used only to pay certificates. 

There are four great classes of the public debt: 
First, the ordinary debt, which bears interest; 
second, the Pacific Railroad debt; third, the 
greenback debt; fourth, the coin certificates. The 
Pacific Railroad bonds bear interest, but the com- 
panies themselves pay a part of it, and in the end 
must pay the whole. The certificates can all be 
paid, as we have said, with money in the Treas- 
ury set apart for that and no other purpose. 

The greenbacks form a debt which bear no 
interest. They amount to a little less than three 
hundred and fifty millions, and the Treasury 
keeps good a fund of one hundred millions for 
the purpose of redeeming any that may be offered 
for payment. 

Of the ordinary bonds the largest class is that 
of the four per cents., amounting to almost seven 
hundred and forty millions; and next to them are 
the bonds which pay four and a half per cent. 
interest, amounting to exactly two hundred and 
fifty millions. There are two other classes; the 
navy pension fund and the three per cents. 

The navy pension fund is really only an obliga- 
tion of the Government to pay a sum annually for 
navy pensions. The Secretary of the Navy holds 
the whole sum in a registered bond, and the Treas- 
ury thus pays the interest,—three per cent. on 
fourteen million dollars,—to the Navy Depart- 
ment. The existence of the bond does not increase 
the expenses of Government, since the pensions 
would be paid if there were no such fund. 

All the three per cents. were issued in exchange 
for five and six per cent. bonds. That is to say, 
when the Government offered either to pay the fives 
and sixes or to continue them at three per cent., 
the bond-holders’ choice was to receive three per 
cent. interest rather than the principal of the debt. 

On the 2d of March there remained to be paid 
only thirty-nine millions of these three per cents. 
The original amount, in 1882, was one hundred 
and ninety-five millions. At the rate the debt is 
being reduced, all the rest of this loan will be 
paid some time during the coming summer. 

It will then be a very serious question what to 
do with the “surplus.” The Government receives 
every year not far from one hundred million dol- 
lars more than it needs to pay ordinary expenses 
and interest on the debt. As long as there are 
three per cents. outstanding, it can call them in 
and pay them, because they are due when called, 
and the interest upon them then ceases. 

But the four and a half per cents. are not pay- 
able until 1891, and the four per cents. not until 
1907. The holders of these bonds do not wish 
to be paid, and the Government could reduce the 





debt only by buying bonds at a high premium. 
The greenback debt might be paid, but the notes 
serve as currency, and an attempt to reduce the 
amount would be strenuously opposed. 

How to dispose of the surplus 1s, therefore, a per- 
plexing problem. As the law now stands, it seems 
impossible to do anything with it but to buy bonds 
at a premium. 
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TOO NARROW A CIRCLE. 


A great many of our readers in country places can 
testify to the lingering bitterness, long drawn out, of 
family feuds. How many a village or small commun. 
ity contains one or more families divided in an inter. 
minable quarrel, kept alive by petty injuries and still 
more petty jealousies, and made more sharp by the 
secret deep affection, and the strength of the myste. 
rious bonds of blood! 

So common have these squabbles always been in 
the world that they have passed into proverbs in 
every nation. ‘As bitter as a family quarrel;” “The 
closer the fight, the deeper the wounds.” 

“We all,” said a witty woman lately, “like family 
parties—provided the family is not our own.” 

“If you would know the worst side of a man,” 
says Poyntz, “talk with his blood relations.” 

Many reasons have been given for the anomaly of 
the peculiar bitterness of these family quarrels. 
Thackeray is disposed to ascribe it to the irritation 
of small financial relations. ‘How I loved my sis- 
ter,” sighs one of his heroes, ‘“‘until we quarrelled 
about the twenty-pound note!” 

It is probable, however, that it is due to the friction 
of the narrow bounds of family life. Father, mother, 
and children are too often shut in by their kinship to 
act and react perpetually upon each other, with no 
objects of mutual interest outside of their home. In 
consequence, these objects assume exaggerated pro- 
portions; trifling words and opinions are magnified; 
petty defects and faults, seen too close, expand into 
crimes, just as a fly under a microscope grows into a 
monster. 

A father who knew the world and human nature 
had two sons of nearly the same age, who were 
deeply attached to each other in childhood. He sent 
them to different schools in the same town. 

“Are you not afraid that they will become estranged 
from each other by separation?” asked a friend. 

“No. They will not weary of each other by revolv- 
ing in too small acircle. They come home at night, 
each with his little store of experiences and confi- 
dences to relate. Each will keep the charm of nov- 
elty for the other.” 

The experiment proved successful. The brothers 
grew to manhood, intimate and faithful friends, their 
love untarnished by petty friction. 
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WHY THEY ARE “LUCKY.” 


There is a family living in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania who, for generations, have been set apart from 
the rest of the community. There is a popular idea 
that they are destined to good fortune. Their neigh- 
bors talk of the unfailing luck of the P——s; it is 
suspected that they were all ‘“Mascottes.” 

The women are invariably the centre of the social 
circle to which they belong; as children or old women 
they are surrounded with friends; the men are sought 
as business partners, as counsel, physicians, or pas- 
tors. Whatever may be his trade or occupation, the 
world always has a place ready for one of the 
Pp—s. 

Yet they do not, as a race, possess exceptional in- 
tellectual strength, or great fortune. The one quality 
which distinguishes them from others is a capacity 
for seeing the best of every incident of life and of 
making the best of that. This gives them a fine high 
courage in little or great ills, and an imperturbably 
sweet, sunny temper. It was one of this family who, 
upon losing both legs at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, exclaimed, ‘What luck that it wasn’t my arms!” 

Another member of the family accompanied one of 
the expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin. 
When the crew was reduced to starvation diet, ““P—— 
declared,” says the record, “that the pemmican was 
the finest flavored pemmican he had ever known. 
Only his jokes and hopefulness kept us from de- 
spair.”” 

The P——s are heirs to a great inheritance. Many 
other legacies come to men from their ancestors: 
money, honorable position, keen wit, refined tastes, 
a genius for authorship, for executive work, for 
music, art, or oratory. Some of these things no effort 
or labor will give to us if we are born without them. 
But the resolute persistence in looking at the bright 
side of life, the sunny, kindly temper, are within the 
reach of the most morose and bilious man. 

‘““My body,” said the old poet, ‘“‘must walk the earth. 
But I can put wings to my soul, and plumes to my 
hardest thought.” 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Said a lady who was neither beautiful nor ugly, 
and could not therefore have been a subject of public 
remark, “I dislike open horse-cars; one is so con- 
spicuous in them!” 

“It never occurs to me that people in this busy city 
have time to notice me,” replied another. 

The latter theory is the more satisfactory; it not 
only save one from the annoyance of feeling that she 
is an object of disagreeable attention, but it has the 
advantage of being much nearer the truth. A cat 
may look at a king, but in this busy world pussy is 
usually too much engaged in her daily vocation of 
mouse-watching to waste her gaze, even on royalty. 

A pretty woman, riding one day in an omnibus, 
whispered to her companion, “‘That person stares at 
me so persistently that I must change my seat.” 

The gentleman in question was gazing past her 
with abstracted eyes, and probably engaged in inno- 
cent mental debate upon some business problem. 

Some people are always receiving public affronts, 
but it is only because they live in a state of expect- 
ancy. A little girl came home from school one night, 
complaining that the “‘big boys” had chased her. 

“Ah, well,” placidly replied her mother, “if you 





didn’t run, they couldn’t chase you.” 
It may have been the same child, grown te woman’s 


| estate, who gave rise to the remark of her intimate 
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friend, ‘“‘I wonder why people are always saying rude 
things to Helen, when she is walking? They never 
speak tome. Perhaps it is because she is pretty.” 

‘«‘Perhaps it is also because she appreciates her own 
prettiness, and expects it to be remarked upon,” re- 
turned a listener. 

Nothing contributes more to the fine manner which 
should be the outcome of fine character than sim- 
plicity, and unconsciousness of the claims of self. A 
pretty and sweet young girl is never so charming as 
when she regards every advantage of which she is 
possessed as so much gain for the happiness of her 
world, and not as an administrant to her own van- 
ity. 

To live “in honor preferring one another” is to 
have no time for the contemplation of self. 


——_- +9 
ARTIFICIAL. 


A correspondent who has been observing society in 
Washington, sets it down as “a very conglomerate 
affair, with none of the heart of hospitality in it.” 
The people being literally “there to-day and gone 
to-morrow,” go through the hollow form of calls and 
receptions with little more than a profession of kind- 
liness, as a matter of business. 

“You will, for instance, be invited to call upon 
some person on her reception day. She stands ina 
line with those who receive with her, some of them 
stupidly self-conscious, or impudently indifferent. 
You say ‘good-morning’ at coming and at going, 
although it is well along toward evening. 

“Some of the ladies have no waists—worth men- 
tioning—to their dresses, and no tact whatever in 
their manner. You are invited to take chocolate, 
which you do as solemnly as if it were hemlock tea. 
You sigh for some bright-spirited man or woman with 
whom to exchange an idea, but you sigh in vain. You 
see bare necks suggestive of pneumonia, gorgeous 
dresses, gigantic false teeth and smiles equally artifi- 
cial. 

“There is the slightest perceptible jolt in the social 
wheels when a man or woman of high position dies, 
but the jar is hardly discernible, and the car of jug- 
gernaut moves on. People at the bottom of the 
social ladder are straining and agonizing to get to the 
top. Those at the top are often eying each other 
with envy and suspicion. 

“The press has already held up to ridicule and well 
deserved contempt the impudent and ill-mannered 
people who attended the Chinese ball, uninvited, and 
who disgraced themselves and their country as much 
by going as they did by their raid upon the dining- 
room. You have seen animals feed out of a trough? 
Well,—but no matter. 

“(Who were these people? They are persons who 
aspire to be reckoned of the ‘upper crust’ in the ‘so- 

ciety’ in the ‘court circle’ of America.” 
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HIS COLOR. 


One of the most genial men who ever sat in Con- 
gress was Thomas Corwin of Ohio. His constitu- 
ents called him “Tom, the wagon-boy,” because in his 
youth he had been a driver of one of the great Cones- 
toga wagons which used to do the freighting business 
of the West. 

His complexion was so dark that, again and again, 
to his own amusement, he was mistaken for a negro, 
with white blood in his veins. 

“There is no need of my working,” he once humor- 
ously said in a speech, ‘‘for whenever I can’t support 
myself in Ohio, all I should have to do would be to 
cross the river, give myself up to a Kentucky negro- 
trader, be taken South, and sold for a field-hand.” 

Once, when the abolitionists ot Ohio had become 
so numerous that politicians were careful not to 
offend them, Corwin was addressing a Whig mass- 
meeting at Marietta. A sharp, but unscrupulous 
opponent, anxious to make Corwin say something 
offensive to the abolitionists, shouted out, “‘Shouldn’t 
niggers be permitted to sit at the table with white 
folks, on steamboats and at hotels?” 

“Fellow-citizens,” replied Corwin, his swarthy feat- 
ures beaming with humor, “I ask you if it is proper 
to ask such a question of a gentleman of my color?” 

The crowd laughed and cheered, and the questioner, 
seeing that Corwin had countered his question, re- 
mained silent. 


te 


LONELY. 


In these days of railroads and telegraphs it seems 
impossible that any civilized people can be cut off 
from newspapers and post-offices. But the little isl- 
and of Kilda, north of Scotland, has a regular com- 
munication with the mainland only once a year. The 
agent of the owner visits the island once a year to 
collect rents, and carries with him a package of let- 
ters and newspapers. 

There are now only six families on the island, com- 
posed of seventy-three persons, and the number is 
gradually diminishing. Their fare is made up of 
barley bread, eggs, and sea-birds. Fish abound in 
the waters, but the islanders do not like them as food, 
and catch them only for sale. 

They weave rough clothing and blankets, and sell 
them to pay rent. In the summer they cultivate gar- 
dens, collect birds and eggs for winter stores, and fish 
for trade. But these poor people, while fighting a 
hard battle for life, are contented with their lot. 
Crime and intemperance are unknown among them, 
and courts are never held. All the adults are mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, and know a large 
part of the Bible by heart. A minister resides among 
them, and holds regular services on Sunday, and dur- 
ing the week. This little world is in strange contrast 
to the busy life of the nineteenth century. 
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CROTCHETY BACON. 


Lord Brougham said he hoped to see the day when 
every man in the United Kingdom could read Bacon. 
Upon which hope, the utilitarian Cobbett thus com- 
mented : “It would be much more to the purpose, if 


writing in a small room, because he thought it en- 
abled him to concentrate his thoughts. 

He did not drink wiue to stimulate his thoughts 
while writing, but he had sherry poured into a broad, 
open vessel, that he might inhale its fumes, and 
thereby set his brain to working. 

Another of his crotchets was to irrigate himself by 
driving out, in the spring-time, in an open coach 
while it rained. He contended that the nitre of the 
air, lodged on him by the rain-drops, was most whole- 
some. At every meal his table was strewn with 
flowers and sweet herbs, and in this way he antici- 
pated fashion by the hundred years. 


CHEAP MONEY. 


When money is cheap everything else is dear. 
Before the close of the Civil War the Confederate 
currency had depreciated to such an extent that gold 
was at more than twelve thousand per cent. premium, 
and the prices of all articles of trade had risen accord- 
ingly. The situation was similar to that in the colo- 
nies before independence was acknowledged, when it 
used to be said: “‘Before the war we went to market 
with the money in our pockets, and brought back our 
purchases in a basket; now we take the money in the 
basket, and bring the things home in our pocket.” 


A Southerner writes of the situation in the Confed- 
eracy: “Matters must have been at a pretty pass 
when quinine sold at two thousand dollars an ounce, 
and a soldier paid a negro boy two hundred dollars 
for watching his horse while he ate his dinner.” 

George Cary Eggleston says: “I believe the high- 
est price, relatively, I ever saw paid, was for a pair 
of boots. A cavalry officer, entering a little country 
store, found there one pair of boots which fitted him. 
He inquired the price. 

«**Two hundred dollars,’ said the merchant. 

‘A five hundred dollar bill was offered, but the mer- 
chant, having no smaller bills, could not change it. 

“‘Never mind,’ said the cavalier, ‘I’ll take the 
boots, anyhow. Keep the change; I never let a little 
matter of three hundred dollars stand in the way of 
a trade.’” 





+> 
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THE WORLD’S RAILROADS. 


The French are about to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the introduction of railways into their 
country, and the event has led to the production of 
many statistics, for the most part interesting, ani 
some of them very surprising, regarding the railway 
business. 





Estimates have been made of the enormous amount 
of money that has been expended throughout the 
world in the construction and equipment of railroads. 
In these figures, the United States naturally stands at 
the head. The railroads of this country have cost, it 
is estimated, sixty-eight hundred million; those of 
England, thirty-six hundred million; those of France, 
twenty-four hundred million; those of Germany, 
twenty-two hundred million; those of Austria, six- 
teen hundred million; and those of Russia, twelve 
hundred million dollars. 

The sum that would be reached by adding the total 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches will quickly stop 
a Cough and relieve Hoarseness. 25 cents a box. 


evuniqnnatiniiititieuardecemans 

S. I., meaning Specially Imported, apply to all Spices 

bearing the name of Thurber, Whyland & Co. [Adv, 
peinenniabe «Pisa Aaa 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparation, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely | 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adv, 








This old fisher read to find 

Marks of fish of certain kind; 

For he always wished to be 

Bright enough, at least, to see 

If the fish his angle caught 

Was the very fish he sought. 
wveeer— 
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Morat— People who jsish 
the streams of commerce for 
SHAWENIT should read the 

v advertisements, and be pre- 
pared to look for the Shawknit trade-mark on the toe. 


A Card. 


For Birthday Presents, for Presents for 
Teachers, for Presents for Friends, for Useful 
Gifts for any purpose, consult the Youth's Companion 
PREMIUM LIST, of October 28, 1886. 
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= EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the waist as made for Ladies 
and Misses,boned, and 
full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support Is pro- 

vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 

| Waists as made for 
Children and Infants, 

particular attention 
|to the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
parts, and from the 
arge variety of sizes, 
all ages can be per- 
fectly fitted from 
stock, 





PRICES PATENTED. 
Ladies’ Laced-Back and Boned. : 


hole 
Misses” 
“ 






” eee 
“ ™ Without Bone 
Children’s and Infants - 

Mirections | 








All orders from this List will be filled promptly. We 
have made it a study to originate useful ‘‘ Home 
Industries,” for the benefit of the Girls and Boys 
who read the Youth's Companion. 

Standard Books, Scientific Toys, Tools, popular 
Household Articles, Art Needle Industries, etc., will be 
found described in this List. | 

PERRY MASON & CO., 

41 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass. | 28 


“ing : 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 

waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
‘or Children and Infants take the chest measure also, 

and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn nore about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order, Mention the COMPANION, 

G2 One good agent wanted for every city and town. 


Address GEO. FROST & »., 
7 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


around 



























needs to know. 


by sending 50 


Get the best and only American Dictionary 
of Stitches, the needlewoman’s Webster, illus- 
trating and describing all the stitches that she 


the kind, that costs $12; but this handy com- 
pendium of stitches can be had for nothing, 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s Quarterly, the largest and cheapest fashion 
magazine published: each issue containing 1000 illustrations, 120 
pages of fashion, literature, and music; every page of interest to ladies. 









There is a big English book of 


cents for a year’s subscription to 











Strawbridge & Clothier, 8th & Market Sts., Philad’a. 




















of expenditure in countries of less importance than 
those named would be quite too large for the mind to 
grasp, although it might be computed in figures. 

Mr. Mackerson, of London, has perhaps come near- 
est to a comprehensible estimate of this great 
amount by calculating that it would require forty 
powerful locomotives, all in a row, to draw the treas- 
ure, in silver dollars, which the railroads of the world 
have cost. 

———__+o+_— 


APPETISING. 


In every village there are families which have mod- 
erately good incomes, but are never comfortable, be- 
cause, as our New England phrase is, they ‘‘don’t 
know how to get along.” It is a great part of suc- 
cess in every department of life to be able to make 
the most of a little. This is what renders French 
cooks famous the world over. 


During the Crimean War, an English officer, high 
in rank, sauntered one quiet afternoon to the French 
lines, and accepted an invitation to dine with some 
officers of the allied army. The repast consisted of 
several courses, each one, in the opinion of the Eng- 
lish officer, being more tempting and delicious than 
the last. 

On leaving, the guest asked, as a favor, if he might 
be informed of what dishes he had partaken, and 
particularly what were the last two. 

The cook was sent for, and was embarrassed when 
told of the Englishman’s request. On being pressed, 
he replied, with some hesitation, that the last two 
dishes were compounded of fragments of meat and 
poultry, which had been discarded and thrown away 
by the English cooks, and collected daily at the rear 
of the English officers’ tents. 








ter 
ONE DOSE ENOUGH. 

Mr. Wells, in his account of Brazil and its inquisi- 
tive inhabitants, tells how one of these was cured of 
the very troublesome habit of prying into other peo- 
ple’s affairs. He was the man of the village, and 
was reported to be rich, in a place where five hundred 
pounds in ready cash constitutes a very rich man. 





He was always extremely inquisitive of my few 
belongings, and his curiosity was finally punished in 
avery funny manner. On one of his visits he found 
my bottle of spirits of ammonia on the table, and 
seeing it was something he had not hitherto inspected, 
~ = laid hold of it, and asked of me, ‘‘What 
8 this?’ 

“Only a medicine,” I replied; and with much sat- 
isfaction watched him hold it up to the light, look at 
it all round, turn it upside down, and em remove 
the glass stopper, and then take a good sniff. 

I had to rush forward to save my precious ammo- 
nia, as he staggered and gasped for breath. By dint 
of much slapping of his back and dousing of cold 
water, he quickly recovered, but never more did he 
touch my things. 


a 
SENSE FROM SOUND. 


It is often a misleading practice to depend entirely 
upon the sound of words. The ear is more likely to 
be deceived than is the eye, as a certain young lady 
is ready to assure any doubter, from her practical 
experience. She says that, when a child in school, 
she used to listen with great interest to the “‘parsing”’ 
of the older scholars, their text-book being ‘‘Watts 
on the Mind.” 

It was not until she had reached years of greater 
discretion that she realized the full meaning of the 
title, supposing it, as she had, to be “ Warts on the 
mind,” indicat: a work of a medico-metaphysical 
character. 

A well-known clergyman writes: “Coming home 





his lordship could use his fnftuence to see that every 
man in the kingdom could eat bacon.” 

This philosopher, whose works Brougham wished | 
te be read by all Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotechmen, 
and Welshmen, would have been called an “eccen- 
tric,” had he lived in these days. He insisted upon | 


from a service where I had preached from the words, 
‘And Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands,’ one of the 
congregation, a prominent man in the town, said to 
me, ‘I wonder you didn’t touch on the argument in 
favor of female influence in that text to-night.’ 





Dr. ScoTT’s ELECTRIC 


Probably, never since the invention of Corsets. 
ont for Dr. Scott’s E 


Electric Corsets and 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED! 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Belts, $3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 


?, 

Belts. 

of New York alone are now wearing them daily. 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


CORSETS AND BELTS. 


has so large a demand been created as now 
Over three thousand families in the 


Every Man and Woman, 





If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, 


felt in wearing them, There is no zeitiag 6 log 
the first week, more 


ful curative powers are felt, Every mail 


They cannot and do not injure like medicine. Always doing good,never harm. There is no sh¢ 

time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally 

uently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
ings us testimonials like the following: 


cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
we beg you to at once try these rkable curatives, 
10ck or sensation 











The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the old- 
time health and good feeling 
come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific princi- 

les, Smparting an exhilarat- 
ng, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Professional 
men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practise 
the same, as your own physte 
cian will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W.A 
HAMMOND, of New York, fore 
erly Surgeon-General of the 
U. 8S. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject, and advised 
all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable 
cures he h: le, even in 
cases which would seem hope= 


88. 


The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of the 
ordinary corset steels. These 
Corsets are nearly all equally 
charged, differing chiefly in 
uality and design. They are 
elegant in shape and_finish, 
made after the best French 
ptern, and warranted satis- 
actory in every respect. Our 
Belts for both gents and ladies 
are the genuine Dr, Scott's, and 
are reliable, 


The prices are as follows: $1, 
$1.50, $2 and $3 for the Corsets 
and $3 each for the Belts. The 
accompanying cut represents 
our $3 Abdominal Satteen Cor- 
set. We have also a beautiful French-shaped satteen 
Corset at $3 and a short satteen Corset at $2. The $1 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, elegant in shape, 
strong and durable. Nursing Corset, $1.50: Misses’, 75c. 
All are double stitched. Gent’s and Ladies’ Belts, $3 | 
each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter,an invaluable ar- | 
ticle, $12. We make all these Corsets in dove and 
white only. They are sent out in a handsome box, ac- | 
companied by a silver-plated compass by which the | 
Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We will | 
send either kind to any address, post-paid, on re- | 
ceipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and | 
registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your 

ids. Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft, 
Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our risk. 
In ordering, kindly mention COMPANION and state 
exact size of corset usually worn. 

Make all remittances Parable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 

BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the or, as E PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


NEWARK, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 
have entirely cured ine 
cular rheumatism, an 
severe case of hea 





Scott’s Electric Tooth B 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cts.; LUNG 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN 
tanoes for single articles and 





“I replied that ‘I don’t see where it comes in. 
ee ,’ said he, ‘it says her stayed up his hands as 
much as Aaron did,’” 


A GREAT SUCCESS. spienaiay ad 


PAY, QUICK SALES, Satisfaction guaranteed. Apply at once, Geo. A. Scott, 842 B’d 















For ves. stomach and 

Se nervousness they are unexcel- 

po soto f I have felt uncommonly 

hee ok well since wearing them, and 

“ can confidently recommend 
them, FLORA E, COLE, 


adache, 
MRS. L. C. SPENCER. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, 83 
rushes, 50 cents; Insoles, 50 ce 


applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broadway, New York. 


Live be pie mm | mt WANTED in your town for these 
vertised and Age 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
I suffered severely from back 
trouble for years, and found 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's 
Mlectric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be without 
them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast 
trouble, without finding any 
benefit from other remedies. 
They are invaluable. 
irs. JAS, CAMPBELL, 
DeWitt, N. Y. 
I have an invalid sister who 
had not been dressed for a 
ear. She has worn Dr. Scott's 
Clectric Corsets for two weeks, 
and is nowable tobe dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 
MELVA J. DOE. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott's Electric 

Corsets possessed miraculous 

power in stimulating and in- 

Vigorating my enfeebled body, 

nd the Hair Brush had a magic 
effect on my scalp. 

irs. T, E. SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer, 


So. Abington, Mass, 

Dr. Scott — My sister and I 
are ver. much pleased with 
your Electric Corsets. They 
lave given us great satisfac- 


N.Y. tion. 


Niles, Mich. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 
eyspe psia, from which I had suffered for eight years, 
His Electric Hair Brush cures_my headache every 
time, rs. WM. H. PEAK. 
Princeton, Minn, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my 
case. I was previously incapacitated, and could not 
help myself. t have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around helping to do 
housework, etc. My friends are astonished. With 
many thanks, etc., JULIA J. MCFARLAND. 


Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
es wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
nish. . J. BRIGGS, 





2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured _me of rheuma- 
tism of and around the kidneys. W. H. UPJOHN, 


00 ;Dr. 
nts; CHEST PROTECTOR, 00 ; 
AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, $5 & $10. 


& CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remit- 


ng goods inthe market. L AL 


. 
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*y. N. 
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For the Companion. 
ZENOBIA. 


The Triumph moves the breathless crowds between, 
Flushed with the laurels of the desert war; 
Behold! Palmyra’s fair and fated queen 
Graces Aurelian’s car! 
Amid the parched and shining Syrian sands 
For e’er untombed, her allied legions lie 
The swarthy warriors of Semitic lands 
Who dared for her to die. 


The stork may build upon Palmyra’s wall, 
Crumbling beneath the touch of sordid Rome; 

A ruined people for their queen will call, 
Zenobia comes not home! 


No more the dark barbarian of the East 
n dazzling costume at her court appears, 
No more, enthroned above the regal feast, 
She counts her Persian spears. 


Where is her boast that thro’ her subtle veins 
Runs swift a tide of Cleopatrian blood ? 

With empire lost, and crownless now in chains, 
She breasts disaster’s flood. 


The desert city, hastening to decay, _ 
Accepts the mercy proud Aurelian gives; 
ae? glories perish with the day, 
And yet Zenobia lives! 


A dream of splendors past for ever more 
Will haunt her slumbers by old Tiber’s wave; 
She oft will waken on his voleeless shore, 
Rome's captive and her slave. 


Her children, born where orient breezes blow 
To manhood grown in their adopted home, 
Will at her feet some day rich trophies throw, 

In battle won for Rome! 


This fate is hers: amid the captive’s tears 
To taste the lees of sorrow’s clouded glass, 
To see beneath a yoke of bended spears 
Her land's dark princes pass; 
To hear at night from her beloved plain 
The eastern winds about her lattice sigh— 
To dream herself a warlike queen again, 
And then, unthroned, to die! 





T. C. HARBAUGH. 
—_+o______ 


For the Companion, 


HOMELY, BUT EFFECTIVE. 


“Smith of Gumfreston” was for fifty years rec- 
tor of a Pembrokeshire parish, made up of a few 
scattered farmhouses and with about 
sixty inhabitants. Few of his parishioners had 
ever seen a railway ora gaslight, and they knew 
little of the England beyond their county, for 
they seldom went farther from home than to 
church or to market. 

Smith was a marked character; he was good, 
and had genius and learning, but was very eccen- 
tric. He kept bees, and astonished his friends by 
walking about with his hands covered with them. 
“They all know me,” he would say. Long before 
humane men associated themselves together to 
prevent inhuman men from maltreating dumb 
animals, Smith had constituted himself the brutes’ 
friend, because he took an interest in every crea- 
ture that walks, or flies, or crawls. 

If he saw any one over-driving a horse or an 
ass up Gumfreston Hill, he would run out of the 
rectory, rebuke the driver in the strongest words, 
and, on closing the reproof, would put his own 
shoulder to the cart in order to help the beast 
along. As he was the parson, and possessed great 
physical strength, the offenders received his re- 
buke with due meekness. 

Smith was fond of children, and frequently in- 
vited them to the rectory; but he had not the 
faintest conception of a child’s nature, or what 
sort of amusement the little one required. Once 
several children came a long distance to tea, and 
were very hungry. He kept them in sight of the 
well-spread table for half an hour, while he un- 
rolled a large map of Stonehenge, and gave them 
a learned explanation of its curious stones. 

A little girl was spending the day at the 
rectory, and the good parson was anxious that 
she should have a good time. He asked her into 
the room where he took his afternoon nap, told 
her she must not make any noise, but sit perfectly 
still on a stool, and then gave her Fox’s “Book 
of Martyrs” to look at. 

It was the old folio edition, containing hideous 
pictures of tortured men and women. The poor, 


cottages, 


sensitive child was so filled with horrors that for | a 


weeks she had nightmares and nervous tremors. 
Every place was to him hallowed ground. 


Once, while showing several ladies and gentlemen 
a view, he said, “I cannot walk any further with 


you; let us say the Lord’s Prayer and part.” 
‘Have you said your prayers ?” 


cnildren. 


ancient edifice, and the rector 


through it. 


“T want to ask you a question,” said he to these 


visitors. ‘*Will you answer me ?’ 
“Yes, if we can,” replied they. 
‘Have you said your prayers ? 
“Yes, sir,” 
officers 


moved away. 
ing?” 

“We are ashamed to say, no,’ 
cers. 

“There’s grace in 
ashamed of vourselves ; 
grave, and say the Lord's Prayer with me.” 


replied the offi 


The ofticers did so, and thanked the old man for 


was a favorite 
question, which he asked of grown-up people and 
Several ladies, accompanied by two} 
officers of the army, visited his church, a very 
showed them 


answered the ladies; but the two 
Calling them back, he | 
asked, “Did you say your prayers this morn- 


vou, after all, if you are 
so kneel down on that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








his faithfulness in reminding them of their neg-| 
lected duty. 

The quaint old man cared little for convention- | 
alities, either sacred or secular. One hot Sunday 

| morning, after he had entered the chancel, he took 

off his surplice, pulled off his coat, and then put 
the surplice on over his shirt-sleeves. The con- 
gregation looked on, without smiling, knowing 
that the good rector was guilty of no irreverence. 

On his death-bed, he was visited by a neighbor- 
ing clergyman. 

‘Dear friend,” said the dying man, “let us say 
the Lord’s Prayer together once more, as we have 
so often said it. We shall soon not need it at all.” 


+o 


SIR JOSHUA WHITWORTH. 


A man died in England lately who did a great deal 
for smart boys. He was once a smart boy himself, | 
and he began by doing a great deal for him. Joshua | 
Whitworth was the son of an English schoolmaster, 
and at his father’s small, cheap school he learned to 
read, write and cipher. Then he attended for a year 
and a half an academy, at a village of the curious 
name of Jdle, near the great manufacturing town of | 

| Leeds. At fourteen his school-days were over, and 
he spent the next six years in the cotton tactory of 
an uncle. 





Here it was that he began to do the great things 
for himself. He was a poor boy in a cotton factory, 
but he managed to turn the factory into a technical 
school for himself alone. He studied ali the machin- 
ery with such success that he was soon able to work 
any machine his uncle had, and became, when only 
eighteen, practically the manager of the factory. 

At twenty, he longed for a chance to increase his 
knowledge, and, against his uncle’s wish and will, he 
went to Manchester, and entered a great machine 
shop. To him this was like going to college; he stayed 
there four years, the usual period of college studies. 
But he studied with a black face, arms black to the 
elbow, and in clothes which no member of Oxford or 
Cambridge would recognize as those of a fellow 
student. 

He next went to London, and found work there in 
the shops where the best machine work in the world 
was then done. Here he remained six years’ laboring, 
inventing, thinking, observing; also, saving some 
| money for his next and grand stroke. All this time, 
he lived that life of temperance, innocence and cheer- 
ful frugality which is becoming in a student. 

At thirty, he returned to Manchester, and, in a 
small way, set up in business for himself as a maker 
of machinists’ tools, a branch requiring all the knowl- 
| edge and all the skill which he had acquired during 

his sixteen years of preparation. 

He produced the most perfect tools that had ever 
been wrought by the hand of man, such as lathes, 
gauges, dies, machines for planing metals, and many 
others now found in every good machine shop; sev- 
eral of which were of his own invention. In a word, 
he made the wonderful tools by which the present 
railroad and steamship system of the world was 
a and without which it could not have been 
created, 

Later in life he was employed in constructing the 
huge steel-plated war vessels of his country, as well as 
the mighty “Whitworth guns” which are to render 
all such vessels useless. Seoen Victoria once fired a 
rifle of his invention at a target four hundred yards 
distant, and came pretty near hitting the bull’s eye. 
She did not aim the piece, however. 

Twenty years ago, he set apart five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the income of which is to be forever 
spent in affording to young men who show a talent 
for mechanics a chance to get the best instruction in 
the principles and practice of their branch. He died 
in February last, aged eighty-four, and left a large 
sum of money to continue and increase his benefac- 
tions to the smart boys of his native land. 





or 
UNSELFISH LOVE. 

Very noble virtues are often to be found among 
savages,—a fact which gives us the hint that men for 
whom civilization has done little are yet capable of 
showing their kinship with angels. A story comes 
from New Zealand, proving that a savage may not 
only make practical use of the religion to which he 
has become a convert, but that he is capable of the 
love which is greater than death. 


It was at the beginning of the eruption of a vol- 
cano there, that a Maori named Molie, with his wife 
Mary and their two little boys, sought refuge in their 
whare, or hut. 

“Mr. Fairbrother”’ (the missionary) “has taught 
us to pray to God and Christ of the Cross,” said 
Molie, so they knelt down and prayed. Soon the 
roof was smashed in with the lava, heated stones 
and mud. To save the life of the elder boy, the 
father wrapped him in a shawl, and placing him on 
the ground, knelt over him so that the lad should not 
receive any hurt from the falling lava and stones. 

All through the early morning the Maori had his 
hands and Knees on the ground, to provide an effect- 
ual shelter for the little one; he did not mind the 
lava which found a resting-place on his back, so long 
as his boy was safe. 

At the same time the mother was trying to protect 
the other little boy, but her efforts were in vain, and 
in the silent struggle with the elements the lava over- 
powered mother and child, and killed them both. 
Molie, finding it getting dark, and the lava very 
heavy on his back, made a desperate effort to fling it 
off, and, taking up his little one, called to his wife to 
be quick and follow, when, to his horror, he found 
that both his dear ones had silently died by his side. 
They were afterwards dug out. The mother was in 
sitting posture, with her arms extended over her 
babe to protect it from the sand-drift. 

Though the suffering love of the father saved the 
elder boy, the dying love of the mother was not able 
to keep death from her child. Both had done what 
they could, in forgetfulness of self. 





—_———~~or— 


MONKEY TRICKS, 


Many animals seem to delight in roguishness for 
its own sake,—as is the case with some human be- 
| ings also. Monkeys in particular have this unamia- 
| ble, but amusing, trait very highly developed. A 
traveller in Central America tells how the monkeys 
| shook down the hard and heavy fruits from tall trees 
as he passed beneath; and he adds an amusing ac- 
count of the antics of one which he kept as a pet: 
“At first T had it fastened with a light chain; but it 
| managed to open the links and escape several times, 
and then made straight for the fowls’ nests, breaking 
every egg it could get hold of. 
“Generally, after being a day or two loose, it 
would allow itself to be caught again. I tried tying 


“He would drag things towards him with a stick, 
and even used a swing for same purpose. This | 
swing had been put up for the children, and could be 
reached by Mickey, who now and then indulged him- 
self in a swing on it. ;— 

“One day I had put down some bird-skins on a chair 
to dry, far beyond Mickey’s reach, as I thought; but, 
fertile in expedients, he took the swing and launched 
it towards the chair, and actually managed to knock 
the skins off in the return of the swing, so as to bring 
them within his reach. 

““Mickey’s actions were very human-like. When 
any one came near to fondle him, he never neglected 
the opportunity of et-picking. He would pull 
out letters and take them from their envelopes. _ 

“Anything eatable disappeared into his mouth im- 
—— Once he abstracted a small bottle of tur- 
pentine from the ket of our medical officer. He 
drew the cork, held the bottle first to one nostril then 
to the other, made a wry face, recorked it, and re- 
turned it to the doctor. | 

“One day, when he got loose, he was detected car- 
rying off the cream-jug from the table, holding it up- | 
right with both hands, and trying to move off on his | 
hind legs. He gave the jug up without spilling a | 
drop, all the time making an apologetic grunting | 
chuckle which he often used when found out in any 
mischief.” 
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For the Companion. 
MARCH. 
March, and the larch is bending 
Before the haughty gale, | 


Blowing the snow and sending | 
His soldiers through the vale. j 


' 


Loud o'er the shroud of Summer | 


His trumpet-echoes ring, | 
Greeting the sweet new-comer-- | 
The graceful nymph of Spring. } 


And where his band of bow-men 
Ride through the drifted snows,— 

Smell, and the dell gives omen,— 
Breath of the sleeping rose! 


Out, at the shout and rally, 
Spring comes to banish gloom; 

Then once again the valley 
Bursts into bud and bloom! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


{ 


PLEASANT FOOLING. 


Margaret was a little maiden of quaint fancies. 
“May I do some queer things April Fool’s Day, mam- 
ma?” she asked, and her mother, having confidence 
in her wise impulses, answered, “Yes, dear, if you 
are sure to do nothing unkind or in bad taste.”” Mar- 
garet smiled knowingly and promised. On the morn- 
ing of the first of April, Katy, the cook, went into 
the kitchen to build her fire. She was feeling, as all 
of us do at times, the tiresomeness of having to do 
the same things every day. 


She took a cover off the stove, and behold! her fire 
was laid. Some brownie had been there in the night. 
“Bless us an’ save us!” cried Kate. ‘An’ ’twas an 
April Fool I expected to tumble into, the mornin’ !” 
argaret, with a “shining morning face,” was early 
at the breakfast-table. 

«Look under your plate, Tom,” she counselled her 
brother, when that wise young gentleman persistently 
ignored his suspiciously reversed cover. 

es ess so!” he returned, dryly “April Fool! 
You can’t catch me with chaff, Miss Maggie!” 

“Oh, look, please look!” cried Margaret. “I can’t 
wait. It is an April Fool, but it’s a lovely one. Oh, 
please look!” 

“Yes, Tom, don’t disappoint her,” said mamma, 
gently. And Tom, muttering something about “girls’ 
nonsense,” did look and saw—the jackknife which he 
had wanted for months. 

“Well, I’m a Dutchman!” he remarked, with more 
emphasis than accuracy. 

“It’s an April Fool!” cried Margaret, getting u 
from the table to dance about it. “It’s my kind; 
invented it!” 

Being a boy, Tom did not say much, but when he 
left the room, he slily threw away the dead mouse 
that he had destined for Margaret’s pocket. 

The little girl ran off early to school, calling on her 
way at the little house where Pete Smiley lived alone, 
and spent his time growling at his neighbors and his 
own rheumatism. : 

“Good-morning,” said Margaret, as she opened his 


kitchen-door. ‘Here is something for you.’ 
“Get out!” shouted Pete, reaching for his cane. 
“You're the fifth little torment that’s n here this 


morning with your April Fools! Get out, or I'll lay 
= over your —e a nemhiamns a 

Margaret grew pale, but she s' er ground. 

bad | E an Sprit Poot.” she said, bravely. ‘If you'll 
open it, I'll stand right here, and if you don’t like it, 
you can strike me as hard as _you please.” 

To his own surprise, Pete did open the package. It 
contained at least a cupful of the strong peppermints 
he liked next to his tobacco. 

“Well, that’s the master!” he cried. 

“I think April Fools’ Day is quite nice,” said Mar- 
garet, with a little courtesy. ‘Good-morning, sir.” 

So her day went on; filled with surprises that held 
nothing but sweetness. 

“I’ve had a beautiful time,” said Margaret to her 
self that night, “and I haven’t let anybody see I was 
provoked when I was fooled.” 





———+@>——____ 
WANTED TOO MUCH PROOF. 


When one stops to think of it, few things are more 
wonderful than a written language; simple enough 
to be set down rapidly and almost automatically, and 
at the same time complex enough to express all the 
ten thousand facts, thoughts, wishes, and emotions 
which men have occasion to communicate one to an. 
other. No wonder a savage is surprised and even 
incredulous when he first has such a mystery laid 
before him. But the Indian in the following story 
furnishes a good illustration of the fact that a man 
may be quick-witted without knowing his A B C’s: 


I was sitting in front of my tent, writing a letter, 
when an Apache approached and for some reason re- 
garded me attentively. 

“What are you doing?” he at last inquired. 

“Talking to my friends at home.” 

“But how can you talk to them so far off?” 

I explained to him the use of letters instead of the 
symbols and pictures employed by the ruder races. 
He pondered for a while, and then said, “I do not 
believe you; those characters seem all alike; you are 

trying to fool me, and make me believe you are a 
great medicine man.” 

“Indian,” I answered, “I will give you proof. You 
see yonder man? He is the sutler. will give youa 
note to him, authorizing him to give you a piece of 
tobacco; he is four hundred yards away, and cannot 
know of this conversation. If he gives you the 
tobacco, you must believe.” 

“Very good; my white-eyed brother speaks well. I 
will see if he says truth.” 

The note was written and delivered to my copper- 
colored friend, who started off on a brisk trot and 





| it up with a cord, and afterwards with a raw-hide 
thong, but had to nail the end, as it could loosen any 
knot in a few minutes. 

“It would sometimes entangle itself round the pole 
to which it was fastened, and then unwind the coils 
again with the greatest discernment. Sometimes, 
when there were broods of young ducks about, it 
would hold out a piece of bread in one hand, and, 
when it had tempted a duckling within reach, seize it 
by the other, and kill it with a bite in the breast. 


handed the order to the sutler. The latter, havin 
read it, Sage him a piece of tobacco, which seem 
greatly to excite his astonishment. He looked at the 
weed, then scratched his head, in undisguised won- 
derment, advancing toward my tent. 

When he was within twenty yards, I noticed his 
eyes gleam with suppressed satisfaction, and hastily 
coming up, he said, ‘Look here, white man; you 


| thing aboot the house is 


want me to believe you, just write another letter for 
another _ of tobacco, and if he gives it to me, then 
I will believe.” 

It is needless to add that the cunning ruse of the 
Apache to secure two pieces of tobacco did not suc- 


a> 





FAINT HEART. 


There are men who could walk up to a cannon’s 
mouth with perfect composure, but who subside into 
speechless embarrassment in the society of a woman. 
Just why she proves so formidable, they would prob. 
ably find it difficult to state, but the fact remains. 
Doctor Haldane, a professor of Saint Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, was a most estimable man, possessed of a 
pleasing person and a handsome competency, but he 
was well advanced in life before he could make up his 
mind to marry. He would fain have had a wife, but 
was too bashful to seek one. 


Finally, however, he fitted up his house afresh, and 
rumor reported that he was about to change his state. 
The popular voice was right, for, on a certain day, 
the good doctor was seen at the house of a lady for 
whom he had long been supposed to entertain a 
liking; he wore a new coat, and, pod pe agitation, 
was wiping his ‘“‘weel-pouthered head” with a snowy 
handkerchief, when the door was opened. 

As soon as he was shown in, and saw his hostess 
calmly knitting, his courage oozed out at the tips of 
his fingers, and he sat down upon the edge of his 
chair in such a state of confusion as to rouse the com- 
passion of his friend. 

‘‘Weel, doctor,” she said, endeavoring to put him 
at his ease, “hae ye got through a’ your papering and 
painting yet?” 

{A clearing of the throat, preparatory to speech, 
but not a word uttered.] 

“I’m told your new carpets are just beautifu’.” 

[A further choking, and a vigorous effort to speak, 
terminating in miserable silence. 

“They say the pattern o’ the dining-room chairs is 
something quite out o’ the way. In short, that every- 
rfect.” 

Here was an opportunity too good to be overlooked. 
The doctor advanced his chair, raised his eyes fur- 
tively to her face, and said, with an inflection which no 
ear but one willfully deaf could have misinterpreted, 
“Na, na, Miss Jean. It’s no’ quite perfect. It canna 
be that, as long as there’s ae thing wanting.” 

«And what can that be?” asked the imperturbable 
spinster. 

Utterly overwhelmed by her blindness to his mean- 
ing, the poor man beat a hasty retreat, caught up his 
hat, and in tones of blighte hope, gasped out his 
declaration, ‘“‘Eh! dear! eh! Well, ’am sure! The 
thing wanting is a-a-a side-board [” 





CHINESE SCHOOL IN BOSTON. 


There is a Chinese Mission School in Boston. When 
first established in 1876, in the Old Colony Chapel, it 
had only two pupils, but it has since become prosper- 
ous and well-attended, and its good work goes on in 
the vestry of the Mount Vernon Church, on Ashbur- 
ton Place. One who has observed them, says that 
interested spectators are always welcome, and espe- 
cially so, if they are willing to help by taking the 
place of some absent teacher. Obtrusive curiosity 
is, however, noticed and disliked by the boys. 


*‘What you come chu’ch for? My teacher say mus’ 
come chu’ch worship God!” one said to an inquisitive 
young lady. The boys are fond of singing, though 
their part in this exercise is characterized by great 
unction, rather than pure melody. A great favorite 
with them is, “‘There is a Happy Land,” which they 
give with so much feeling, that one cannot but believe 
that the thought of their native land is in their hearts 
as they sing. 

The funny things they do and say in the school 
would fill a volume. One boy was taught one Sabbath 
about the creation, and evidentl mg the subject 
much thought through the week, for he suddenly 
broke out in the midst of the lesson the followin 
Sabbath, “God mak world—six days! Heap quick! 
No good!” Another by 4 yoo it as his matured opin- 
ion that the Christian God was no good, ‘“‘because he 
have no wife; Chinese God best, have heap wives.” 

One who clearly had no faith in the power of grace 
in the heart, said, when remonstrated with concerning 
the error of his ways, “‘What you mean make me 

ood? See dis apple, or any floot, all lotten, bad. 
a can’t make him g again. So I allee samee 
bad boy; have bad heart; notings make me good 

ain.” 

The Chinese are taught at home to have great 
respect for the office of a teacher and to obey him 
implicitly, and their love and gratitude to those who 
give freely their time and strength to instruct them is 
almost boundless. Said one boy, recently, “I not call 
you teacher any more. Odder boy call you teacher. I 
call you my modder.” 
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BOMBAST. 


A conceited politician who had a high opinion of 
his powers as an orator, and who by his self-assertion 
often forced himself into prominence before the pub- 
lic, was advertised to make an address at the memorial 
services of a man somewhat noted in his district as a 
politician and leader of “the boys.” In a voice as 
harsh and metallic as two pieces of iron clashing 
together, he opened his address with these words: 

“It is with a of the deepest sadness that I 
arise to speak of this man whose joyous soul was 
released from his rack-tortured body at 2.30 P. M., to 
wing its flight far—far beyond the trials an’ strug- 

les ’n’ cares ’n’ temptations ’n’ sickness ’n’ disease 

n’ tribulations ’n’ afflictions of time, to roam along 
the—the ether-strewn vistas of the unseen land, in 
the mystic shadows of the beautiful Beyond.” 

“Yis—that’s a fact—yis, give it to him!” muttered 
a half-drunken listener among the mourners. 
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LUCKY HIT. 


If it were possible to be ‘knocked prosperous,” 
there are people who, no doubt, would be willing to 
endure the ordeal for the sake of the result, though 
not exactly in the way mentioned below. 

A man entered the office of an editor in Louisville, 
and made the following unusual statement: “Mr. 
Brown, you know Jim Hoyle an’ Bill Yanks, don’t 
ye?” 

” The editor reached for his paste-pot and scissors, 
and nodded, gloomily. 

“Well, Jim Hoyle come into the barber-shop where 
Bill Yanks was, an’ called him ‘You Lie,’ an’ Bill 
Yanks he picked up a chair an’ he riz it above his 
head an’ he knocked Jimmy Hoyle completely pros- 


rous! 

“Did he? Well, he has my best wishes that he 
may stay there!” 

——~— - +o —_—_ 
ENTHUSIASTIC. 

An ignorant old man listening to the eulogy of an 
American statesman was moved to enthusiasm in his 
description of it to his wife. 

“Malviny!” he exclaimed, “it was grand. 





It was 
*casion 





try 
to made a fool of r Apache. You and the other 


man make this thing up beforehand. Now, if you | 





the most glowin’ paregoric I have ever had 
for to listen to!” 








MARCH 31, 1887. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


All good Christians bathe on Sunday. 
All good housewives wash on Monday, 
Fold the clothes on Monday night; 
This is work you may not slight. 
Tuesday, by the ironing fire, 

Bake, or roast, as you desire. 

But your cares are not well ended 
Till the ironed clothes are mended. 
Wednesday lay them all away; 

Then you have a leisure day. 
Thursday reckon up and see 

If all your ins and outs agree. 

Sweep and dust the rooms on Friday, 
Wash the oil-cloths; make all tidy. 
Saturday cook enough to last 

Till Monday’s wearying toil is past. 


M. A. C. 
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For the Companion. 


A QUEER DOUBLE-RUNNER. 


When Mamma Blake decided to call her twin | 


boys Winthrop and Lin- 
coln, she thought she had 
chosen good, sensible 
names, and determined 
then and there that they 
should never be short- 
ened. 

For a long time after 
they came they were so 
near alike they couldn’t be 
told apart; so Nursey tied 
a blue ribbon round Win- 
throp’s arm, and a pink 
ribbon in the same place 
on Lincoln. From. this 
they fell into the habit of 
saying, ‘‘Has Blue Rib- 
bons had his dinner ?”’ or, 
“How sweet little Pink 
Ribbons has been to- 
day!" 

‘“Deary me! said 
Mamma Blake. “Time 
flies so fast, almost before 
I know it, my twins will 
be in rubber bots, play- 
ing about in the snow, 
and such silly names will 
never do them at all.’ 

So every one then tried 
to give them their right 
names, but they didn’t 
seem to fit; and mamma 
herself was the first one to 
break the rule she had laid 
down, by calling them 
Winnie and Linnie; and 
as Winnie and Linnie they 
have been known ever 
since. 

Well, time has flown, as 
mamma said it would six 
years ago; and in those 
years, the baby faces have 
grown bright and wise, the 
cheeks plump and hard, 
the soft down on the little 
heads has changed to a 
thick, curly crop, and the 


as 


aimless baby hands can do many a thing that six 


years ago was impossible. 


They could have been seen any bright day this 
winter at the top of High Street, their legs hang- 
ing out beyond their sleds, and their feet digging 
wildly into the snow, in the effort to steer straight. 

“Clear the la-la!’’ and down the steep hill they 


would go like a flash. 


Mamma held her breath to see them, but papa 
They must learn to look out 


said, ‘‘Don't worry. 
for themselves."’ 


‘‘Winter’s back-bone is broken, I do believe,” 


said papa, the other morning. 


Grandma had told the twins what that meant, 


so Winnie remarked, sadly,— 
“Then coasting’s up for this winter.” 


‘‘And there’s an end of all our fun,” said Lin- 


nie, with a face as doleful as his brother’s. 
“Oh, no,” 


boys.” 


It has been the ambition of their life to own a 
double-runner, with bell and brake and cushioned | Mamma Perry, and the two little Perrys, lived in 
Papa would not allow them to have one this | the brown house on the hill. 
winter, but it has been their constant talk ; so, | 


seat. 


when they were looking so sorry and sad, papa | 


said, 
very much. 


‘Boys, how would you like a double-runner ?” 


said mamma, with a sigh of relief. 
‘“‘Warm weather brings no end of fun to little 


| “No, no,” said papa. ee says she’s will- 
|ing, and it’s already ordered.” 

“Can it go down hill fast? 
doubtfully. 

“Fast enough to suit even you,”’ answered papa. 
“And better than that, when it gets down, it can 
turn round and go up hill almost as fast. It’s a 
fact!”’ said papa, laughing at the puzzled looks. 
*‘And it has an alarm connected with it’’ 

“‘And a brake?” asked Linnie, anxiously. ‘All 
nickel-plated ?” 

“Well,” said papa, ‘‘I don’t think there’s any 
nickel-plate about it, but it certainly has a brake 
and a steering arrangement. Now, no more ques- 
tions, you inquisitive monkeys! I’m off to the 
store. Mamma must let you sit up to-night till I 
come home, to see this wonderful double-run- 
ner.” 

Aud down the steps he ran, just in time to catch 
the horse-car, and get rid of a volley of ques- 
tions; but mamma had to stand the storm all 
day. 

“Goes up hill as well as down, and just as well 
in summer as in winter.” 

“If papa had ever told us what wasn’t true, I 
| wouldn’t believe that a minute,” said Winnie to 
| Linnie. 
| “Nor I, either,” said Linnie to Winnie. 
| in course it’s true if papa says so.” 
| 


asked Winnie, 








| 
- 
| 


“But 


“Yes,” said mamma, laughing, “‘it’s all true.” 
They hung around the front door a whole hour 


| 





before papa’s car was due, niin tk on with anx- 


iety; and, after all, papa slipped in the back | 


| gate when they didn’t know it, and appeared all | 


at once, in the front hall. | 

“Where is it, papa? Quick, papa! We can’t 
wait a minute!” 

So papa and mamma went with them to the 
kitchen, where the double-runner had been left. 

My, wasn’t it a lively one! It jumped up from | 
the corner where papa had placed it, and almost | 
knocked the boys over before they could say | 
“Boo!” 

It leaped and pranced! It turned the sharpest 
corners! How they all laughed! As soon as papa 
could be heard, he made this little speech : 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘you see before 
you the famous double-runner, Jack. 

“Tt has a double set of legs to run with, which 
makes it a double-runner, of course. 

“Tt has a bark for an alarm-bell, which is war- 
ranted loud enough to clear the track. 

“Tt has a tail for a guide, by which it can steer 
itself without help from any one. 

“So much you can see for yourself to-night; 
and, if you doubt my other statements, just run 
it down High Street to-morrow morning, and see 
if it doesn’t come up hill as well as it goes down. 

“And, I am sure, long before summer is over, 
you'll tell me that Jack is a double-runner that 
runs the year round.” 


THe Twins’ MAMMA. 











Fly away, fly away, round and round the moon, 

What does Neddie see in his bread and milk spoon? 

Here’s a funny little face—it’s eyes are in its chin— 
and thin. 


gown; 


Lets turn the spoon around and look at little Ned, 


side up. 


Now ’tis very round and plump—and now ’tis long 
There’s something at the top that’s like a spotted 
Why, bless your little blue eyes, ’tis baby upside down, 
What a little mischief! he keeps standing on his head. 


Go away, you naughty child, we’ll put you in the cup, 
Babies cannot have their milk unless they’re right 





For the Companion. 


A SPOON JINGLE. 


Fly away, fly away, home from the moon, 

What does Neddie see on the bottom of his spoon? 

Here’s the little rogue again in another place 

Sitting up as straight as Ned and laughing in his 
face. 

He surely wants some supper, for he’s trying to be 


good, 

And we shall have to give him some of Baby’s food. 

Here’s some bread and milk for him, and here’s some 
more for Ned, 

Good-night, dear little spoon boy, my baby’s going to 
bed. 





ANNA M. PRATT. 








For the Companion. 


TAKING CARE OF MAMMA. 





“Like one! Well, I rather guess!” said the | every chance they could get. 


twins, in one breath. 


papa. You’d oughter've got it before.” 


goes just as well in summer as in winter.” 
‘You're fooling us, Papa Blake '"’ 


“But it’s too late now, 


stay away from that mill, 


as they could. 


Papa Perry worked in a shingle-mill, while 


George and Sam thought it great fun to run 
away to the mill and watch the buzzing saws tear 
suddenly, something that surprised them | their way through the dry bolts, and although 
they were ready to obey generally, they would 
| steal away from mamma and run to the mill 


“Boys,” said papa one morning, “if you don’t 
something’ll get you, 

“Oh! said papa, with a twinkle of his eye, | sure.” But as soon as papa went to his work, and | 
“this double-runner is good the year round, and | mamma went upstairs, they ran after him as fast | Run, Georgie, RUN! 
| They never visited the mill again without per- 
Sure enough, just as they came to the great | mission. 


shingle-mill at the foot of the hill, something ran 
out at them. 

They didn’t know that it was papa with the 
gray wolfskin robe over his head. 

“There ’tis, Sam! Papa said ’twould come!” 
yelled George as he turned and run—oh, how he 
did run! 

“I’m going to find out what it is,” said brave 
Sam, standing quite still till it was within ten 
feet. 

But the awful object was too much for even 
sturdy Sam, and he bounded up the hill after 
George, shouting at the top of his voice,— 

“Run, Georgie, run! 


mamma. She'll be scared. 
” 





Women always are. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


A little maid, my first, 

My second took to quench her thirst; 
Her face became my third—’tir true— 
Her eyes my first and second, too. 
Who spills the pepper in her bow]; 
She tells my fourth it is my whole; 

I fear you'll guess and guess in vain 
If you expect to make it plain. 


A. M. P. 
2. 
FRAMED SQUARE WORD. 
fe) oO 
ee ee 
* x * 
ee &@ 8 
oO oO 
Frame. 


Top.—A German Poet. 

Bottom. — A Swedish 
town. 

Left.—A young oak. 

Right.—A useful plant. 

Square. 

1. The kind of 
which was a favorite 
the German Poet. 

2. An interval of time. 

3. Part of the body. 

J. P. 


poem 
with 


RB. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 


(Words of five letters, part 
of which are spelled back 
ward and forward alike.) 

1. Formerly, 
of burden. 

2. A genus of tropical, or 
sub tropical plants. 


a large ship 


An aquatic animal of 
the radiate type. 

4. An animal whieh is 
sometimes trained .to be 
useful in hunting. 

5. Any doctrine which 
a person holds as true. 

6. A prefix signifying 


impe rfection. 
7. Equal in rank or de. 
gree. 
_ The primals contain the 
finals, 
Rosk MADDER. 
4. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
My first of dainty flowe rs 
Tis said to be a *® * * * 
My second is a vain rout, 
By all he’s called a * * * *, 
My = rhyme if you knew 
You' ‘a call a vessel’s * * *, 
H. A. @. 
5. 


LADDER. 
. 2 2. # 
eo & 
* 

* * k & 
* 

t+ * * * 


* * k * 


HHRRHRRHRHRHRHRKE 


Rounds, from the bottom 

up:—1, A carnivorous an- 

imal of the civet kind, foundin Java. 2, Pertaining 

to certain imaginary beings, which we re ‘supposed to 

exert a mysterious power over man. 3, A market- 

place or public place in Rome. 4, A Roman magis- 

trate, whose chief — was to superintend build- 

ings ‘of all kinds. The native name of Manila 
hemp. 

Lett standard, read down, gives the literal transla- 
tion of the right standard, also read down, the straits 
of which name were so called on account of the 
number of shipwrecks which occur in them. 


DAyY’s EYE. 


Conundrums. 


Why may the ark be said to have been a gloomy 
place? Because it was always in darkness. 

If your coat is too large, what letter will be of 
most use to you? F, for it will make it fit. 

What army officers are always found in corn-fields ? 
Kernels (colonels). 

What kind of sleighs should be considered unsafe? 
Paper cutters. 

What author could tell Shakespere that he was a 
William 


A 


‘o by simply repeating his own name? 
Black (Will, y om Und tk” ¥ 

What fruit resembles a newly-wedded couple? 
sweet pear (pair). 

What kind of dishes grow in the meadow? Butter- 
cups. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Knight, night. 


2. 1. Joshua Reynolds. 
3. Edwin Landseer. 4. Joseph Turner. 


2. Thomas Gainsborough. 
5. Thomas 








Les go and take care of 


Lawrence. 6. George Romney. 
3. DorRcaAs Acts ix: 39. 
A MA 8 A 24 
N AH U™M 
I R U 
E v E 
LEmMUETL Proverbs ‘ceul? 4,5 


4. 1. Mar(tine)t. 2. Pa(lad)in. 3. Rs a 
4. Be(tray)er. 5. Mu(star)d. 6. Be(ton)y. 7. Do. 
(bul)e. 8. Jun(cat)e. 9. Bu(shin)g. 

5. iter —hops — liar — shun 
—plum—ever. 
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For the Companion, 
CARE FOR THE AGED. 


Virgil’s renowned hero, neas, received his famil- 
iar epithet of “pious” from his loving care of his old 
father, Anchises. In all times and climes a like care 
has ever been regarded as a prime demand upon filial 
piety. 
cised is in guarding the health of our aged parents, 
and thus protracting their life and rendering it worth 
protracting. 
had its birth and growth when this whole matter was 
little understood even by the medical profession. 

All knew that it was a common thing for the old to 
suddenly struck down with apoplexy, or hurried | 





One point at which such eare may be exer 


The generation now nearing its close 


be 
to their graves by an attack of pneumonia, or bron- 
chitis due to an ordinary cold. Of such and kindred 
cases it was said they had died of old age. 

Life, it was thought, had reached its natural limit; 
the body was worn out in every part and went to | 








pieces, a matter of course, all at once, like the dea. | 


Now, as a general thing, we 
might as well say that a child dies of infaney when | 
its mother does not suitably protect it. The fact is, | 
every age has its tendencies and special exposures. 


con’s “one-horse shay.” 


In old age the arteries lose their elasticity and 
toughness, and readily give way, especially those of | 
the brain, under whatever quickens the action of the | 
heart. The circulation, too, is feeble, and a slight 
chill is enough to drive the blood back on the internal 
In 
deed, a common cold is often much more dangerous 
to the aged than small-pox to an adult, or scarlet 
fever to a child. 

The recuperative power, also, is so weakened in the 
aged as to make almost any ordinary ailment a serious 
thing. The secretions are greatly lessened, so that 
digestion, especially of meat, is much impaired, and 
the bowels tend to severe constipation, with its grave 
evils. 

Children, and all on whom the aged depend, should 
not only understand, but be alive to all this. Says 
Prof. H. C. Wood, M. D., LL.D., in the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter : 


ep ’ - , 
organs, thus giving rise to various congestions. | 
| 


“A large proportion of those who are said to die | 


from old age, really die from the effects of exposure, 
and it must be remembered that the term exposure 
is relative. What ina young man may be nothing, 
may to an old man be a serious matter. 

“One of the most perfect protections from cold is a 
buckskin jacket. Nothing else will compare with 
it. ... These patients must be guarded especially 
against exposure to wind—even more thun against 
damp. 

“High winds chill the surface, oppress respiration, 
and are exceedingly disastrous to the life of any per- 
son whose circulation is without power. . .. Stimu- 
lating food should be withdrawn. Meat should be 
used but sparingly. Milk should be the chief article 
of diet.” 

—_—_—_>— 
“NONE OF THAT! 


Every one has heard of the tithing-man, whose 
business it was to keep order in the meeting-house, 
but few of our readers ever saw him. Nowadays 
no one is supposed to need watching in such a place, 
partly because the children too generally stay at 
home, perhaps, and partly beeause many things are 
now looked upon as quite innocent which formerly 
would have been accounted sacrilegious. 

Here is an anecdote which illustrates how, in the 
olden time, one tithing-man, at least, magnified his 
office. 
His daughters were sent to Boston to be educated, 
and one of them came home with a Boston lover, 
who is now a merchant in New York City. He went 
to church with her. 

But Boston manners and New England country 
manners and ideas were not the same. When the 


hymn was given out, Mr. R—— found it, and handed | 


the book to Miss H——; she bowed, and took it. 
Second hymn, the same. The old titaing-man 
looked and frowned, but did not quite like to offend 
Gen. H——. But he thought it over and over, and his 
censcience accused him of being a “respecter’’ of 
persons, and that he thought a very fearful sin. 
Therefore, he took his seat in the afternoon re- 





| of the horses attached to the street-cars. 


BE PRocURED,| that the abused creature had that he succeeded in 
post | starting his bob-tailed car on its way. 
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solved to do his duty fearlessly, whatever might be | 
the result to him. The hymn was given out. Mr. 
R—— found it, and handed the book to Miss H-——; 
she bowed, and took it. 

Rap, rap, rap, went the old man’s stick. Then | 
pointing to Gen. H——’s pew, ‘You, you,—I mean 





Gen. H—’s gal and her Bostou beau! None of} 
your carryings on here, I say!” 

— 

HE PROTESTED. } 


The humane sympathies of benevolent people in 
our cities are constantly called forth by the abuse 
A Wash. 
ington writer notes an interesting indication of appre- 
ciation of his own rights by one of these skinny 
brutes. Before starting from the Capitol the poor 
beast was panting like a victim of heart disease, and 
it was only by the execution of all the will-power 


The driver, with the ordinary indifference and shift- 
lessness of his kind, cared nothing for the comfort of 
the horse, so long as he himself was not put to incon- 
venience. In a little while the overworked horse, 
with the car at his heels, arrived at a point in the 
route where another horse was usually hitched to the 
car to help drag it up a slight ascent. 

The driver, for some reason, concluded not to have 
the other horse attached, but drove on, calling lustily 
to the shaggy steed to “‘giddup!” 

Instead of obeying, after he had gone on three or 
four rods, the asthmatic old steed deliberately pro- 
ceeded to “back.” 

The driver punched the animal’s meagre ribs, yelled 
desperately, and even leaned over the dasher of the 
car and pulled the poor brute’s tail. By the time 
these delicate remonstrances on the driver’s part 
were exhausted, the quadruped had backed nearl 
half a block, to the place where the other horse stood. 

Then it occurred to the wielder of the whip that 
there might be “‘method” in the old beast’s obstinacy, 
and he signalled a tow-boy. The other horse having 
been hitched to the car, the wise and determined 
beast had no further reason for continuing his 
“strike,” and at once moved bravely on. 


—_——_—_.—_—_ 


RETIRED. 


In these days when honorary titles are so common 
and so cheap, it would be well if more of their pos- 
sessors wore them as unaffectedly as did the hero of 
the following anecdote: 


He was a worthy shoemaker, who, by diligence and 
thrift, had acquired quite a good property, and who 
had retired from his useful employment and was en- 
joying a mature age of leisure. From his dignified 
and judicial demeanor he had gained among his 
friends the title of “Judge.” 

Once an eminent stranger was visiting the town, 
and the citizens were making an effort to show off the 
place and give a reception to the visitor. 

The “Judge”? was on the committee of entertain 
ment. The stranger, hearing him called “Judge,” 
thought to do a graceful thing by asking, “Judge, are 
you on the bench now?” 

The “Judge” turned on him a good-natured face, 
and replied, ‘Why, bless you, I haint waxed a thread 
for twenty year!” 

—_—_>——_—_—_ 
FRONTIER MARKS. 

The frontier between Germany and France is more 
distinctly marked than that of any other two coun. 
tries. The frontier line is so arranged that it crosses 
every road at right angles. 





On the German side is a large post, twelve feet 
high, painted like a barber’s pole—red, black and 
white, with a cross-piece at the top, with the word, in 
black letters on a white ground, grenze (boundary), 
with an exclamation mark. 

Diagonally opposite is a cast-iron post, twelve feet 
high, whereon is painted in gray, on an iron cross- 
piece, the word frontiere. 

Such posts are only placed on roads and railways. 


| The line is indicated “across country” by stone blocks 


projecting about a foot above the ground at intervals 
of fifty yards. On the French side of the block is 
cut with a chisel the letter “F’’; on the German side 


| is the letter ““D’’—for **Deutschland.” 


—-—--~+-- 
HARD CASE. 

Innovations, no matter how innocent, are certain 
to meet with more or less of disfavor. The proposed 
introduction of an organ has turned many a church 
militant into a church quarrelsome, and the first 
cooking-stoves were no doubt voted by some good 
people a wicked extravagance, if nothing worse. 


In a Connecticut town, years ago, Dr. A was a 
fine practitioner, a rich but testy man. One day he 
was seen, in hot haste or temper, to rush bareheaded 
out of the house, and across the street; then turn 
about, and hasten toward the door again. 

A man called out, “Doctor, doctor, what is the 
matter?” 

“My wife has got a carpet! 
Now I’ve got to go to Cheshire to spit!’ 





Only carpet in town! 


’ 


en 
HE HAD NEITHER. 


It is very seldom that one finds a just appreciation 
of self stated with such simplicity as by a very Eng 
lish young man, who was giving an account of his 
travels. 

“Yes, indeed, Miss Clara,” said he, “I have been 
in great perils, don’t you know! 

“One time on a railway train out West, don’t you 
know, we were stopped by the train robbahs, don’t 
you know, and one fellow, a terrible brigand he was, 
you know, he put his pistol to me head, and he said, 
‘Your money or your brains!’ and ’pon me soul, Miss 
Clara, I had nothing for him!” 


— —+> 
SELF-RESPECT. 





Gen. H—— was the great man of the town. | 


Once there was lying by the side of the ditch a pig. 
On the other side lay aman. The pig was sober, the 
man was drunk. The pig had a ring in his nose, the 
man had a ring on his finger. Some one passing ex- 
claimed, so that the pig heard it, “One is judged 
from the company he Keeps.” Instantly the pig rose 
and went away. 


—_———_—~——__ 


ONE day, while a newspaper was being worked off, 
a man from the country came in and walked round 
the room, finally stopping near the press, and watch. 
ing the work very earnestly. ‘Anything I can do for 
you?” asked the man at the lever. 

“Naw,” was the reply; “I don’t want nothin’. Jis’ 
come in to see you edit.” 


A JAPANESE gentleman, bearing the simple name 


Happy thought !—Every genuine Shade Roller has 
the name of STEWART HARTSHORN, in script, on label. 


—- ——e- -- 

Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or deco- 

rative marking on linen. It is sold by all Stationers.[ Adv. 
so pce a 

For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 

monary Balsam for the Lungs is without a peer. [Adv, 








icieeccntagliipinemenintntee 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca aids Nature in cases of convalescence from fevers, 
inflammatory and other exhausting diseases. (Ade, 


CHINESE WATERMELON 


direct from the Chinese in California 
—most curious of this family—one 
packet of this with our mammoth 74 
? page Catalogue for 15 cents. 
WAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
146 & 148 W. Washington St,, CHICAGO. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


A most striking and beautiful Aster, in two 
colors—Bright Rose and Pure White, each color, 
25 cents per packet. Parties ordering seed will re- 
the more 
Vegetable Seeds, with 


4 
LEGEL & FOTTLER, Boston, Mass. 
8 SPECIAL 60 DAYS OF FERS—Being one of 
the largest growers of Flower Seedsin America, 
Iwanttoind i ial, and for30c.will 
send, postpaid, 14 papers Choice New 
owth of '86, 75 to 500 seeds & mixed colors 
neach. New Large German Fancy Pansies, 
blooms 2 to3 in. across, 60distinctsortsandan 
endless variety of richcolors, mottle 
* stained, edged with red, gold, whit 
mized; Large D 





THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS for 
Scythe-Stones, Oil and Water Stones, Razor 
Hones, Table Hones, and everything for shar- 

ening Edge Tools. 

e operate Seven Mills and own about 2,000 acres 
of the best quarry lands in the world. 

We have had over Sixty years’ experience and 
know the grits suitable for all purposes. 

We go all over the world to get the best. 
Pike’s brands and be satisfied. 

The following are a few of the best brands:— 

PIKE’S INDIAN POND, for Scythes, to give a 


coarse, sharp edge quickly. 
PIKE’S BLACK D '‘AMOND, to give a medium 
ND, or GRITTY PEARL, 











Buy 





ceive FREE our new Catalogue, containin 

choice sorts of Flower an 

full directions for growing. 
SCH 



















New Godetias; 9 Improved Double Poppies; 
Stocks; Everlastings,&@c. For 54c.or27 letter stamps, willsend 26 papers 
ALL the above and 16 other choice sorts, including the finest Striped 
Variegated Petunias ever offered ,34varreties mized; NewGiant Candy- 
tuft; Verbenas, 100 vars.; Chrysanthemums; New Double Gaillardia; 
New Nicotiana, fragrant as tuberoses; Velvet fl.; Double Pom; 

Asters; New Golden Mignonette; Clove Pinks; New Cockscombs, etc., 
(amounting to $2.at regularrates). Ifyou doubt the reliability of these 
Offers, send 10 cts, and I will send you 5 sample papers, my choice, 
but including Pansies. Am sure a trial will prove ali claims. 
L. W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass 








fine edge for Scythes. 
PIKE’s DIAM to 
fixe a tine, keen edge to all tools. 
PIKE’S “* DODGE” CHOCOLATE, giving a fine, 
est, quickest ating Oil-Stone. 
PIKE’S ARKANSAS, is the best stone for all Tools 
To show the merits of our goods, we will send samples 
of following, at prices to cover cost:— 
grits, $1.00. 
1-3 doz. each, Chocolate and Gritty Pear 
general use, $1 
All the above, with samples of Arkansas, White 
Washita, Kitchen Sand-stone, Table Hone, in all 36 
n all 50 pieces, $10.00. 
Ry Desk Stone and Paper Weight, 10 cts. 
Lllustrated Catalogue sent to Dealers upon application. 
00 Varieties. Also ali 
Ween true. Very cheap Baaraplevsct nated ise. iy 
scriptive price list free. LE 1S ROESCH, Fredonia, N.. 


sharp edge to all tools rot 
PIKE’S “ ROSY RED” WASHITA, is thesharp- 
requiring very fine edge. 
1 doz. assorted Scythe-Stones. best 
a , assorted for 
34-doz. Rosy Red Washita, assorted for general use, $1. 
jeces, $5.00. A full line of all, including Razor Hones, 
sk at stores for Pike’s Whetstones, and take no others, 
aa ; 
passed, 











CATALPA, JAPANESE HYBRID... The most beautiful and rapid growing hardy tree known, 
having large, luxuriant foliage, (leaves often 2 feet ), and immense panicles of bell-shaped flowers of great 
beauty and fragrance. A tree in bloom isa mammoth pyramidal bouquet, and rivals in beauty and luxuriance of 


uced for many weeks, pure white 


growth, the most rapid growing trees of tropical climes, ‘The flowers are prod ', 
com- 


ra 
with purple and yellow spots, and a tree in bloom fills the air for quite a distance with its delicious odor. 
mences to bloom when only a few feet high, and grows — feet in 4 or 5 years. Asa shade, ornamental, timber, 
or honey producing tree, it has no rival. It is perfectly dy and stands our most severe northern winters, Price 
of young trees, by mail, Ty 25 cts. each; 3 for socts.; 8 for $1.00. ¢ 

CATALPA, KOE PFE RI. A new sort of more slender growth, producing freely large clusters of 
blossoms which are of great beauty and f. ce. The tree remains in bloom a long time, and blooms occasionally 
through the whole summer, It often blooms the first year of planting, and issure to bloom well thesecond. Young 
trees by mail pereid: as cts, each; 3 for socts.; 8 for $r.00. For $1.00 we will mail 4 trees of each sort. P 
: PANSI S. Childs’ New Giant Excelsior, are the largest and finest in the world. (See large Chromo in 
Catalogue.) They produce their gigantic flowers from May to December in great profusion, Mixed seed of so 


ich are of marvellous beauty, 25 cts. per paper: ¥ é is 
RM KING.” This Grand New Double Perpetual Flowering Weeping Fuchsia, is the greatest 
novelty and dest flowering plant of theage. Fine plants, 50 cts. each; 4 $1.00, aa. 
LILIES. Seven splendid sorts, including Auratum, for $x. Our list is the largest and finest in the country. 
S._ A fine stock of all kinds. Our plants are all very strong and healthy. For 50 cents we will mail 
low, or x0 for $1.00, 





4 beautiful Tea Roses, red, white, pink and zz $ 7 7 
CHRYSAN THEMUMS. We have one of the largest and finest collections in the country. For so 
cts. we will mail 5 grand sorts, all different colors, not fail to see ourChrysanthemum Chromo, The finest work 


of art in flowers 

ian cad bee Ove 
eS, ani lou 
GLADIOLUS... 

Large ee all colors mixed, 


ER and VE 
Zinnias, Verbe th: 


Childs’ New Excelsior rf Pearl are the best. Dwarf habit, early flowering, large 
jossoms of unexcelled fragrance. Select large flowering bulbs, 85 cts. per dozen. ; 
Childs’ American Large, beautiful spikes, superb colors. No two alike. 


cts. dozen; $3.2 100, post-paid. 
ETABLE SEEDS. New Asters, Balsams, Phlox, Stocks, Portulaca, Petunia, 
Dianthus, Mignonette, Cucumber, Corn, Celery, Melons, Lettuce, Radish, ‘omatoes, &c. We 
are headquarters for fresh, pure, and extra choice se (See talogue for Complete List.) ‘ 
BULBS. Begonias, Gloxinias, Tigridias, Oxalis, and Amaryllis, of which we have the finest collection. 
PLANTS. Fuchsias, Carastionn Abutilons, i, Azaleas, Passion-flowers, Moon-flowers, Geraniums, 
and many others strong and vigorous, all finely illustrated inyour Catalogue. . 
A RDY PLANTS. Spireas, Iris, Phloxcs, Violets, Clematis, Shrubs, Vines, &c., in great variety. 

FRUITS. Strawberri aspberries, Gra Currants, Blackberries, also Peaches, apie Pears, Mul- 
berries, &c. We make a specialty of fruit trees and plants of suchssizes as can be shipped by mail; well-grown roots 
which will give satisfaction, and cost very little, We will mail the 7 following grape-vines, fine vigorous roots, for 
$t.50:—Niagara, Pocklington, Brighton, Agawam, Concord, Perkins, and Telegraph. 

Our hoabef Lilies and Amaryllis tells all about growing them, finely illustrated, 20 cts, per copy. 

The Excelsior Fertilizer for a, makes them grow and bloom luxuriantly; per package, 25 cts. Tobacco 
Soap, the only good thing to Keep plants clear of insects, 30 cts. per can, post-paid. ee 
‘Any of the above articles wil sent by MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, on receipt of price, and guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, They are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant them. Many years 
of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enormous mail business in seeds, bulbs and plants, which is the 

in the world, Canadian and English buyers supplied free of duty and postage, as we havea office 
in Ontari and one in Londo: reserve this, as it will not appear 


Our A for 288, is probably the best and most elegant ever issued in America, It 
e an 
Our AT LOGUE comaie 2 tee wo honed and 8 colored plates of new flowers, and hundreds of 


et pstvced. Size, 21x27 inches, 50 cts. each, post-paid. Chrysanthemum seed 25 cts. per packet. 
‘bh 





of Azurizawa Ryochi Nichome Sanjukanboz Kio- 


bashi-ku, has discovered the secret of photographing | 


in natural colors. It is hoped that he will not imi- 
tate Daguerre by christening the process with his 
own name. Think of going to a photographer and 
telling him you want a dozen Azurizawaryochini- 
chomesanjukanbozkiobashikuotypes taken !—Norris- 
town Herald. 





beautiful engravings. It will be mailed FREE to any who order anything here offered (if requested). We are 
also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after receiving it. Otherwise, those who apply for it 
in stamps, which is only a part of its cost to us. 
D For every dollar’s 
§, 


should send at least ro or r2 cents in ; 
Remittance can be made by money order or postal note (on Ewis drafts or stam: 
) 
Queens, N. Y. 


worth ordered from this Address OHN LEW Ss CHIL 


di ii » th 
eee (FLORAL PARK, 


or bulb novelty, free, 
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For the Companion. 


PLANT IMMIGRANTS. 


While a party of explorers, a few years ago, 
were pushing their way across one of the arid and 
desert tracts of Colorado, they were overtaken by 
a furious wind storm. The clouds accumulated 
with marvellous rapidity, and in comparatively a 
few moments an almost impenetrable darkness 
closed in upon them. 

Naturally, their first thought was shelter; but as 
far as the eye could reach, not a tree could be 
seen, and only far off in the distance appeared 
what might be a pile of rocks or boulders. 

Toward this their horses were quickly turned, 
and as they approached the supposed protection, 
to their astonishment it seemed to move, and soon 
resolved itself into a number of balls of large 
size, that, under the advance gusts of the storm, 
began to gyrate about in a remarkable manner. 
Now a fiercer gust struck them, and, as if some 
mighty shell had exploded, the balls rolled away 
in every direction over the plain, accompanying 


|the opposing forces, so that if lying upon the 





their motion with a strange crackling sound. 
What had appeared to be a shelter had now be- 
come an additional danger. 

The rolling balls alarmed the horses. The party, 
turning about, was soon in a wild race before the 
storm, and before the crashing balls, that would 
now roll swiftly and evenly along, then striking 
some obstacle, bound into the air like living things, 
go whirling about, and come down hundreds of 
feet away, to bounce along in the same erratic 
manner. 

For several miles this race was kept up, only 
ceasing when the storm had spent its fury. The 
explorers then stopped to investigate, and found 
that the balls were plants, and that this was one 
of the many wonderful ways adopted by nature to 
secure the dispersal of her dependents. 

The plant in the Colorado country is known as 
the great tumble-weed. It is six feet or more 
across and four or five feet high, and grows in the 
shape of a flattened sphere. It has very delicate 
and fragile roots that barely hold it in the dry 
soil. : 

When it goes to seed, it dries, and becomes re- 
markably brittle. Then the tops bend in together, 
and give the plant a still more spherical form. 
The roots die and wither, so that the first gust of 
wind severs their connection with the soil, and 
away they go, often collecting in vast numbers; 
so that, when piled together, resembling ledges of 
rocks, as we have seen, they are ready to break 
up and roll away with the first gale. 

The force with which these plants strike is 
astonishing. A horse or tent could easily be 
knocked over, and loss of life would probably 
attend their movements if they could not be 
avoided. 

These migrations are not without purpose, as 
during them the seeds, that are held loosely, are 
scattered over miles of country, insuring a future 
crop of the plants. 

It will be seen from this that though the tumble- 
weed was not provided with locomotive organs, it 
was constituted so as to allow the greatest freedom 
of motion, and the seeds were all ready to drop out 
as it passed along. 

Similar provision—with variations—for disper- 
sal of the seeds, is found in the plants of several 
countries. But while in these cases the migrations 
have been wholly dependent upon outside agen- 
cies, as the wind and water, there are others where 
the plant exhibits movements that enable it to 
attain direct results. They are, however, produced 
indirectly from either moisture or extreme dryness. 

An interesting example is that of the wild oat, 
arena fatua, and so remarkable are its movements, 
that, in the olden times it was used, and even to- 
day in some countries, it is occasionally used by 
the so-called sorcerers and magicians to trick and 
delude their dupes. 

If we examine the seeds of this plant, we shall 
find that the awns are twisted at their lower por- 
tion, ané composed of two entirely different sub- 
stances, one very soft, spongy and porous, and the 
other extremely hard. The soft substance is highly 
susceptible to atmospheric variation, and reminds 
us of some delicately organized creature that is 
affected by the slightest change. If we breathe 
upon it, the awn seems to writhe and struggle in 
its case like a living thing, and by holding some 
of them between their fingers and blowing upon 
them, the magicians of old made people believe 
that they were spider legs endowed with life. 

The secret is a very simple one, after all. The 
minute moisture globules enter the porous struct- 
ure, and cause it to expand suddenly, thus pro- 
ducing a squirming motion that is as effective to 
the plant as organs of locomotion are to many 
animals, as it enables the seeds to attain a direct 
end; in other words, to bury themselves in the 
gruund. 

A seed of one of this family ends in a needle- 
like point, and is provided with feather-like hairs. 
If moistened, the awn twists so that the barb is 


in an opposite direction, squirming, in fact, under 





ground the seed would actually succeed in digging | 
itself a burrow, and plant itself under ground. } 

A seed watched by an English botanist, covered 
itself completely from sight, and another seed in 
eight days buried itself to a depth of double its 
own length, passing completely through a decayed 
leaf that happened to lie in its path. 

Many of these seeds have hooks and barbs to 
assist in their migrations. Thus the seeds of the 
plant stipa spartea catch the wool of sheep in the 
Red River country, and are carried about, and 
from the twisting and boring movement often 
cause the death of the animals. 

The fruit of many plants has a beak-like por- 
tion, as in the geranium, that is used as a bur- 
rower. ‘ 

Among the most remarkable and interesting 
methods of ensuring dispersal is that of project- 
ing seeds with a greater or less force, so that they 
will fall far away from the parent. 

A collector in South America having purchased 
some seeds new to him, placed them in his berth 
in his cabin to dry, when, without warning, the 
seed case exploded one evening with a report as 
loud as that of .a pistol, and the large seeds flew 
about with force enough to break a mirror and 
almost to stun the people they struck. 

The case of the sand-box tree (Aura crepitans) 
is a familiar example. Here the seed case is about 
as large as an orange, and when thoroughly ripe 
it explodes with a loud noise, the seeds being pro- 
jected a considerable distance. The amount of 
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} seem almost made to catch the tails of wild horses, 





force developed in this way is strikingly shown in 


even four inches in extent. ‘The fruit of the 
“Cleavers” have points to fasten to various bodies, 
as the wool of sheep, and the proboscidea, of the | 
plains of South America, has two long hooks that 


by which means they are distributed. 

These horns and hooks take the most remarka- 
ble shapes. The fruit of trapa resembles the horns 
of an ox; that of the grapnel a young echinus. 

Other seeds again are enclosed with rich cases, 
called monkey pots, with perfect lids that roll 
away, holding the seeds until the lids fall off and 
scatter them about. C. F. Hover. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN BOOTS. 


The following story, a true one, was told to the 
writer by a lady well-known in English society, 
not only for her high position, but for her excel- 
lent domestic virtues. It illustrates, in a striking 
manner, the fact that orderly habits, even in those 
who are very young, may not only be useful, but 
may result in a saving of money. 

When the children of Mrs. Hewitt were old 
enough to be reasoned with, their father and 
mother decided that they ought to be taught the 
proper use of money. 

Mr. Hewitt held a high public position, and his 
wife knew that her four daughters would, in a few 
years, at most, be introduced to fashionable so- 
ciety in which extravagance is a constant tempta- 
tion. Moreover, they would have fortunes of 














Seeds with wings. 

Hooks on the fruit of Proboscidea, 
Parachute seed of the Milk Thistle. 
Fruit of 7rapa, with horns. 

The Wild Oat. 

Seed-case with cover (Lecythis). 
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the case of the African tree pentaclethra. A seed 
pod two feet long was experimented upon, and 
when bound in iron wire actually tore and rent 
itself in pieces in its efforts to become free. 

Some of the balsams project their seeds with 
great violence, while the curious squirting cucum- 
ber (momordica) ejects a perfect stream of seeds 
and water, thus ensuring their being carried to a 
distance from the parent stock. 

In passing through the woods, our faces are 
sometimes bombarded with little balls or pellets 
that seem to come mysteriously from all direc- 
tions. If we investigate closely, we shall find 
that the projectiles are the seeds of the common 
witch-hazel, that are being shot into the air. Ex- 
periment has shown that this plant projects its 
seeds to a distance of twelve feet. 

Lower in plant life we find a number of fungi 
that ensure dispersalinthe same way. The birds’ 
nest fungus is a common example. Another ex- 
tremely minute mucor-like fungus sends its can- 
non ball-like seeds to an incredible distance. 

Equally curious is the provision given another 
class of plants, represented by the dandelion, 
maple, etc. Nature here strives to be ornamental 
in the structure of the means of dispersal. Ex- 
amine the fluffy, gauze-like gone-to-seed dande- 
lion, and each little seed is seen to be provided 
with a separate balloon or parachute of the most 
delicate construction, that bears the seed away 
over the trees and hills, as swiftly and carefully 
as if taken by human hands. The maple seeds 
are provided with wings, so that when they drop 
from the tree they sail away often to great dis- 
tauces. 

In some the wing-like membrane is upon one 
side only, as in securidaca, or again in the wlmus 
the seed is in the centre of two wings. In the 
trnmvet flower the seeds appear like butterflies 
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GREAT TUMBLE-WEED. 


their own, and Mrs. Hewitt believes that money is | 
an inheritance or gain for the use of which those 
to whom it is given must give account hereafter. 

“T wanted,”’ said Mrs. Hewitt, ‘‘to allow them to 
spend money for themselves, and yet o have cer- 
tain obligations in what they did with their allow- 
ance.” 

So it was decided, at the beginning of the new 
year that the four girls should be allowed twelve 
dollars a month each, on condition that they kept 
strict accounts and purchased all their gloves, 
boots, stationery and ribbons. 

Whatever was left after these purchases were 
made, they could use according to their fancy; 
but it was an understanding that no bill was to be 
left standing, and at the beginning of each month 
the necessary purchases were to be made. 

To each girl was given an account book, and 
for a week they went daily to their father’s study 
for an hour’s lesson in book-keeping and accounts. 
Every month Mr. Hewitt inspected the books, 
and for some time the plan worked admirably. 

One November day, invitations arrived to a cer- 
tain royal ball for children, and the little Hewitts, 
who were going in very simple costumes, asked 
permission to buy new satin boots, such as were 
then very much worn. 

It would take a great part of their month’s in- 
come, but as Mrs. Hewitt had allowed them free- 
dom in their purchases, she gave them permission 
to buy the satin boots. 

Mrs. Hewitt objected to her young daughters 
taking a daily walk with a nursery-maid, for, as 
she said, at no time is a pleasant and refined influ- 
ence in conversation more needed than during 
daily walks. 

For this reason, she engaged the services of a 
young lady who accompanied them, morning and 
afternoon, upon their walks; and their little pur- 
chases were generally made with her. Miss Keller, 
the young lady I speak of, went with them to buy 
the satin boots. 

There was great deliberation; but finally four 
pairs were chosen and paid for, at eight dollars a 
pair, and in the evening were triumphantly dis- 
played to Mrs. Hewitt. The children attended the 
ball, danced, I suppose, in their satin boots, and, 
let us hope, did not regret so great an expenditure 
as they had made for the boots! But at the end 
of the month, Blanche, the eldest daughter, was 
called one morning into her father’s study. He 
had a bill in his hand. 

‘‘What is this, my dear,” he said, gravely, ‘“‘was 
it not an understanding that you were never to 
have a bill? Here Poeson, the boot-maker, sends 
in a bill of six pounds eight (thirty-two dollars) 
for your satin shoes.” 

Blanche exclaimed at once that the boots were 
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seen to move, and as the moisture dries, it twists | floating through the air, the wings being three or paid for, and summoned her sisters and Miss Kel- 


ler, who also declared the same. 

“Where are your receipts?’’ inquired their 
father, who had previously told them that when 
purchases had been made by them, of two dollars 
or more, a receipt should be taken. At the ques- 
tion, each young face showed dismay. In the 
excitement about the ball, they had simply paid 
the amount, and had forgotten to ask for any 
bills! 

Mr. Hewitt said, that perhaps he ought to make 
them pay the sum over again asa lesson; but that 
the demand was unjust. The girls and Miss Kel- 
ler went to the boot-maker’s, and declared that 
they had paid for the boots. 

Poeson, however, showed by his books that the 
amount was due, and in a day or two, on Mr. 
Hewitt’s refusing to pay the amount, he sued the 
latter, who, indignant at having his daughters, 
words doubted, allowed the suit to come on. 

Miss Keller, of course, gave her testimony in 
the children’s favor, and as a proof of it, said 
that the amounts were entered at once in their 
little account books. 

Then the judge and jury were told how accu- 
rately the four girls kept their books! All 
the jurymen smiled at this, looking at the four 
little ladies who were at the trial; but the books, 
by the judge's order, were produced and inspected 
by the jury. 

Page after page was read. The columns were 
run up. The balances inspected; the entries of 
receipts read out, while the children sat by, fairly 
trembling with fright. How little they had ever 
thought their account books would be placed in 
the hands of judge and jury! 

It was seen that regularly every month the 
children were in the habit of spending certain 
sums of money in certain ways. For example, 
every week, a bouquet was purchased for a little 
invalid friend, and two shillings were given in some 
charity. 

The month the boots were purchased and en- 
tered, these regular purchases were not made, 
owing to diminished funds. 

The exquisite neatness and accuracy of the 
books provoked admiration on all sides, and no 
one in the court, except Poeson and his clerk, was 
astonished when a verdict in Mr. Hewitt’s favor 
was brought in. 

But, before dismissing the case, the judge said 
he felt bound to compliment the four young ladies, 
as well as their parents, on their success in such 
an experiment as children’s bookkeeping must be. 

The whole case had been decided by those per- 
fectly accurate and well-balanced account books, 
and as they were children he would say to them, 
he hoped they never would forget the lesson they 
had received from their first day in court. 

The case was thus ended; but a week later, on 
coming down to breakfast, each little girl found a 
small box by her plate. Opening it she discovered 
a gold locket with the portraits of father and 
mother on either side; and inscribed on the back 
was the date of the trial, with her initials. 

About a year after this, Mr. Hewitt received a 
most humble letter from Poeson, the boot-maker, 
soliciting his custom, and saying that he had just 
discovered the dishonesty of his clerk. 

The man had been in the habit of receiving 
sums of money, and giving no receipts. He had, 
no doubt, done so on the occasion of the memora- 
ble purchase of satin boots, and had kept the 
money for himself! 


——______~@)> 


For the Companion, 
IN BED WITH A COBRA. 


One of the most dangerous snakes in the world 
belongs to India and the adjacent countries. He 
is the cobra-di-capello (snake with a hood), and 
was so named by the Portuguese, on account of 
the resemblance to a hood which is formed by 
puffs of the skin at each side of the neck, which 


are swollen when the creature is enraged. The 
general color of this serpent is black. Sometimes 


he is called the ‘‘spectacle snake,’’ because the 
spots on the back of the hood resemble a pair of 
spectacles. 

Jugglers tame these snakes, and exhibit them. 
The reptiles have a curious fondness for music, 
and the snake-charmers call them out of their 
holes by playing a peculiar air on a flute. They 
carry their cobras in wicker-baskets. When an 
exhibition is to be given, the basket is placed on 
the ground, and the cover removed. The snakes 
lie coiled beneath blankets in the basket, and give 
no sign of their existence until the performer 
squats near them and begins playing on a sort of 
flute. 

In a few moments the cloth moves, and the head 
of a cobra appears and rises slowly. The music 
continues, and after listening for two or three 
minutes, the snake crawls from. the basket and 
assumes an erect position in front of the player. 
The rapidity of the music increases, and then the 
serpent sways his head from side to side and 
makes a kind of dancing motion with his body. 
When the music stops he lowers his head, and if 
the playing is not resumed, goes slowly back to 
his basket, and disappears among the blankets. 

The jugglers wind the snakes around their 
limbs and bodies, and not infrequently the ser- 
pents seem to have an affection for their masters. 
The latter go through a variety of tricks with their 
strange pets, and when all are concluded the cobras 
are returned to their baskets, and the spectators 
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are solicited for a pecuniary rew ward f for the show- | 
man’s benefit. 

The bite of the cobra is generally fatal. The | 
snake-charmers have antidotes of their own, which 
they carefully keep secret. The English physi- | 
cians give arsenic in liberal doses, either in pills or | 
in Fowler’s solution, and they also fill the patient | 
with large quantities of alcoholic stimulants, in | 
the same way that the bite of the rattlesnake is | 
treated in America. 

From fifteen to twenty thousand lives are lost in 
India every year from the bites of serpents, the | 
great majority of them having been caused by the | 
bite of the cobra. Europeans are rarely bitten, as | 
they do not often walk in the grass, and besides, 
their feet are covered with shoes and their legs | 
with clothing, while the natives are nearly always | 
naked from the sole of the foot to the knee. 
Furthermore, there are two hundred millions of | 
natives in India, and less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of Europeans. One is reminded of the old 
conundrum, **Why do white sheep eat more hay 
than black ones?’ to which the answer is, ‘“‘Be- 
cause there are more of them.” 

Cobras have an unpleasant fondness for dwell- 
ing houses, and persons living in India encounter 
the constant possibility of putting their feet on one 
of these reptiles, on stepping out of bed in the 
night, or of finding one in his coat-sleeve or 
trousers-leg in the morning. It is the custom to 
burn a lamp at night to keep out these disagreea- 
ble visitors, as they have a dread of fire similar to 
that shown by wolves and other wild animals. If 
you wake during the night, and find that the light 
from the lamp in your sleeping-room has gone out, | 
do not stir, but lie still and shout for a servant to 
restore it. Quite possibly, when he enters the 
room with a burning lamp, a cobra may glide 
through the doorway, and disappear. The cobra 
does not bite unless disturbed or trampled upon. 
He is timid, and will seek safety in flight when he 
can do so, but if ‘‘cornered”’ he will stand up and | 
defend himself with his deadly fangs. 





One day when I was the guest of a gentleman on | 
Malabar Hill, the fashionable suburb of Bombay, 
we were talking about snakes and their habits, 
when a snake-charmer stopped before the veranda, 
and asked if he might give a performance. Our 
host said he did not care to see the usual tricks, 
but if the man could find and capture a cobra 
about the premises, he would pay him. 

We took seats on the veranda. The charmer 
squatted on the ground a dozen feet away, and 
began playing on the flute. In five minutes a 
cobra came from under the veranda, directly 
beneath where we sat, and slowly crawled towards | 
the musician. Then the reptile stood erect, and 
began waving his head from side to side. The | 
performer dropped his flute, and with a sweep of | 
his hand, like astroke of lightning, seized the snake | 
by the neck. 

‘Perhaps it’s a trick,” said one of our party, 
“and the snake is a harmless one that has been let 
loose for the purpose.” 

The remark was heard by the performer, who, 
thereupon, brought the snake close to us, forced 
his mouth open with a small stick, and showed 
the creature's fangs with the poison-bags at their 
base. Then he extracted the fangs with a pair of | 
pincers which he drew from the folds of his dress, 
threw the snake into one of his baskets, and then 
sat down and began to play again. 

“Cobras hunt in couples,” said our host, ‘and | 
where you find one, another is generally not far 
away.” Sure enough, in less than a quarter of an 
hour, another cobra was caught in the same way 
and the poison fangs were exhibited and removed. 
The serpent was consigned to the basket with his 
mate, and then the man received his fee and 
departed. 

Naturally, the subject was followed up in our 
conversation after the snake-charmer had gone. 
Ata suggestion from the host, one of the company 
gave the following account of two uncomfortable 
experiences he had had with these dreaded ser- 
pents : 

“When I first came to India, I laughed at the | 
idea of being afraid of snakes, and it was only 
because of the urgent advice of friends that I kept 
a lamp burning at night in the sleeping-room of 
my bungalow. If it went out I was not particu- 
lar to call the servant to have it lighted. The 
result was, that one morning when I opened my 
eyes in broad daylight, I saw a large cobra lying | 
coiled on the mat near the door. 

“I was frightened, and I shouted with all the 
force of my lungs. I didn't know the Hindostani 
name of the creature, or rather I had forgotten it 
for the moment, and so I yelled ‘cobra!’ 
Very soon the servants came with sticks, and 
killed him. He measured nearly four feet in 
length, and his fangs made me shudder as I looked 
at them. 

“For months afterward I was careful to have 
lights burning in my sleeping-room, but eventu- 
ally I grew careless again. One night I awoke and 
found the light had gone out. Iwas too sleepy to 
call for the lascar, and probably did not remain 
awake a minute. 

“But this waking was followed by disagreeable 
dreams which seemed to last for hours, but quite 
likely they were of only a few minutes’ duration. 
I waked again, and was about to turn over, when 
1 felt something pressing against my leg. The 
moon was shining into the room, and, as I moved 
slightly, I saw a movement near the foot of the 
bed, at the spot where I had felt the pressure 

against me. Besides my pajamas, or sleeping- | 


‘cobra !" 


| flesh was chilled as though by a blast from an 


| from an attack of either of these diseases of the 


| the same in both cases. 


| the sick-room kept at @ temperature of seventy de- 


»| Oppressed lungs 


| & necessity. 


suit, my ai covering was a cai sheet of thin ie 
and a very thin one it was. 

“A sense of great danger came over me, and 
without moving my body I slowly raised my head, 
and distinctly saw in the moonlight the head of a 
cobra slowly turning and settling down after the 
| disturbance caused by my moving when I waked. 

“To say that I was seriously frightened does not 
describe my feelings, as you can well believe. My 





iceberg. My blood seemed to cease flowing, and | 
I could feel my hair rising upon my head. My 

first impulse was to spring from the bed, but fear | 
| prevented me. | 

“By degrees I became sufficiently self-possessed 
to realize that if I jumped I was not only in 
danger of being bitten by the snake that lay 
against me, but also by its mate which might be 
on the floor exactly in the spot where I should 
plant my feet. ‘To call the servant with the light 
was my only safety unless I chose to lie still until 
morning, which I felt 1 could not do. To remain 
for hours in that situation would have made me a 
lunatic. 

‘At the top of my voice I shouted ‘lascar!’ 

“The cobra, disturbed by the noise, raised its 
head, but soon settled down again. The servant | 
did not come, and as soon as the snake was quiet 
I repeated the call, and with the same result. 

‘A third time I shouted even louder than before. 
This appeal was sticcessful. My servant answered 
the call, and came with a burning lamp. The 
cobra had moved, and with head erect was looking | 
in the direction of the approaching footsteps. On 
seeing the light, he glided down the side of the 
bed, and sought safety beneath it. 

“T ordered other lamps brought, and several of 
the servants called to remove the bed, by suddenly 
dragging it from its corner. Then with my fowl- 
ing-piece I riddled the reptile with shot, and had 
him flung outside the bungalow, where, in the 
morning, we found and dispatched his mate. 

“If there is any experience of my life which I 
shall never forget, it is that of being in bed with 
a cobra.” 


Tuomas W. Knox. 


—+or- 
WINTER PASSES. 


WHEN 


See where surly Winter passes off, 

Far to the north, and calls his ruftian blasts; 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling bill, 

The shattered forest and the ravished vale; 

While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 

Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 
— Thompson, 
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For the Companion. 


NURSING IN SPECIAL DISEASES. 
By a Trained Nurse. 


Pneumonia and Pleurisy. 


The nursing required when a patient is suffering 
chest may be described in one article, as it is much 


Pneumonia is inflammation of the substance of the 
lung, and may be very slight or very severe. It be- 
gins with a chill, followed by high fever and difficulty 
in breathing. 

The patient should be put to bed immediately, and 


grees, care being taken that it does not grow colder 
at night. 

Fresh air can be admitted by dropping the upper 
sash of a window about two inches, and covering 
the opening with a strip of flannel. The shoulders 
should be raised by pillows to take the weight off the 
and make breathing as easy as 
possible. 

Unless extremely disagreeable to the invalid, the 
night-dress should be of flannel, and two dresses 
should be provided, so that the same dress may not 
be worn at night as in the day. If the woollen irri- 
tutes the sensitive skin, a flannel jacket can be worn, 
as it is impossible in a half-sitting position to protect 
the neck and arms with the bedclothes. Extreme 
restlessness is sometimes a feature of the disease, 
and this makes a covering that cannot be thrown off 
Some physicians order the chest to be 
enveloped in lambs’ wool. 

The invalid should be sponged with warm water 
once a day, being carefully covered with blankets 
during the operation. If the fever is high, the 
bathing may be ordered more frequently. There 
should be no exposure by turning back the bedclothes 
even for an instant, as a chill might be fatal. 

Much depends upon the amount of nourishment 
that can be given, and when the patient is much ex- 
hausted the nourishment must be concentrated. As 
in all fevers, milk and white of egg is an unfailing 
reliance; the whites of two eggs to one pint of milk, 
shaken together in a wide-mouthed bottle, or self- 
sealing jar. Lime water can be added if this is not 
easily digested, and a quarter of this quantity given 
at once, if the patient can take it. 

Strong beef tea, made by cutting the beef in small 
pieces, putting it, dry, in a covered jar set in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, and letting it boil two hours, 
until all the juice is extracted. 

Good chicken and mutton broth, a whole egg beaten 
up with sherry, brandy or whiskey, if stimulant is 
prescribed. Oatmeal gruel, made with milk and well 
boiled, and milk in any form which the ingenuity of 
the nurse can suggest, are all valuable. 

Flaxseed tea, made thin and flavored with lemon- 
juice, with or without sugar, is grateful. Rice-water 
is sometimes liked as a drink, and cold water and 
small lumps of ice may be given. Not more than two 
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color helps him to decide the disease. The seventh 
day is a time requiring increased watchfulness, and 
in favorable cases the patient begins to mend after 
this date. 

Pleurisy is an inflammation of the membrane that 
lines the chest, outside the lungs, and is seldom fatal 
unless there are complications. Its distinguishing 
feature is the sharp pain, like a stitch in the side. 
The doctor determines the difference of treatment in 
nursing, if any change is necessary, and the nurse 
has only to follow his orders. A bandage fastened 
firmly around the chest will sometimes assist in re- 
| lieving the pain, as it prevents its walls from expand- 
| ing to the painful point. 





UNCHANGED. 


The stars look down as fair and bright, 
On hill, and plain, and stream, 

As when the Prophet watched at night 
Their silver shining beam. 


On Carmel's distant waving fields 
Still creeps the clustering vine; 
And still the rose of Sharon yields 
Its fragrant sweets —, 
». Moody Currier. 


— +o 
For the Companion. 


THE STUDY OF SHORT-HAND. 
By a Practical Reporter. 
Short-Hand as a Profession. 


Within the past few years there has arisen an 
unusual demand for short-hand writers, especially in 
this country. With increased facilities for transact- 
ing business has come the necessity for the more 
speedy accomplishing of correspondence and all mat- 
ters requiring the services of aclerk. Professional 
men and the courts, more than formerly, are employ- 
ing short-hand amanuenses; and journalism, always 
one of the strongholds of short-hand, offers a broad 
field for the practice of this art. 

This demand has virtually made short-hand writing 
a profession, and in all our principal cities may be 
found a large number of short-hand clerks, amanu- 
enses and reporters. 

We offer a few suggestions to those readers of the 
COMPANION who are thinking of taking up the study, 
with the view of making short-hand writing a pro- 
fession. 

Before passing to a consideration of the study 
itself, a word will not be out of place as to the sala- 
ries received by persons employed as short - hand 
writers. First-class reporters, in legislative, journal- 
istic, or court work, are generally well paid for their 
services, and receive yearly salaries of from one to 
three thousand dollars. Occasionally, also, an aman- 
uensis, who has unusual and special qualifications for 
his position, will command a larger salary. The aver- 
age short-hand writer, however, receives from twelve 
dollars to twenty dollars a week, according to his 
fitness for his position. So many qualities enter in’ 
to make up a short-hand writer’s usefulness, that a 
definite standard of value for his services cannot be 
fixed. 

The first thing to be decided by any one who is con- 
templating the study of short-hand, for the purpose 
of obtaining a livelihood, is emphatically the ques- 
tion of personal fitness. In spite of the claims of the 
different systems that “anybody can learn short- 
hand,” it is, nevertheless, a fact that there are persons 
of large intelligence, even college graduates, who 
have endeavored for years to master the study, and 
yet have not attained even tolerable success. The 
principles of the art may be learned by most people, 
even by children, but for the successful carrying out of 
those principles in actual reporting, peculiar qualities 
are necessary. These are not possessed by some 
minds. 

But can this question of personal fitness be known 
before the student has made the attempt to learn? 
Of course, the necessary fitness cannot always be 
previously determined; but there are some facts, 
deduced from the experience of reporters, which 
may serve as a guide in determining the question. 

The first requisite for success in verbatim reporting 
is natural acuteness, or the quickness of perception, 
which is often found in persons of a nervous temper- 
ament. This is absolutely essential. Affy one who 
is at all sluggish in thought, who cannot “see” things 
readily, is badly handicapped in the race for short- 
hand proficiency. It is everywhere remarked that 
reporters, as a class, are a “nervous” set of men, and 
persons of a heavier mould are usually at a disadvan- 
tage in this profession. 

Another requisite is old-f 
As this, too, is a natural qualification, a man cannot 
be blamed if he does not possess it. Cases so fre- 
quently occur in reportorial work where nicety of 
judgment, and the careful balancing of probabilities 
is required, that a man can better be deficient in the 
education of school or college than in this requisite. 
There are short-hand writers who possess a high 
degree of manual skill, but who fail as reporters 
owing to their inability to decide in matters requiring 
careful discrimination. 

Edison’s ‘“‘phonograph” is a practically useless in- 
vention, for the reason that it has no brains! , It will 
record accurately the speech of an orator, but it will 
also record the striking of a clock, the rumbling of a 
wagon, the barking of a dog, or any other outside 
noise, at the same time. Often the knowledge of 
what not to take downis of more value to the reporter 
than his ability to report verbatim. 

A good degree of manual dexterity is another of 
tl@ essentials. A person must be able to write rapidly 
in long-hand if he wishes to attain speed in short- 
hand. The hand-writing need not be beautiful or 
even regular, but there must be the ability to write 
rapidly, legibly, and without effort. Many would-be 

stenographers fail here. 

Of course, a knowledge of the usages of the Eng- 

lish language is necessary, especially in the depart- 
ments of spelling, punctuation, and the construction 
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sense. 








hours should pass without giving the patient food, 
unless the sufferer is asleep. An exact account 
should be kept on paper of the amount of nourish. 
ment taken, and the hours at which it has been given. 

Expectoration usually begins on the third day. 
A cup should be used to receive it, and kept to show 
the doctor, as in a doubtful case its peculiar rusty 





of sentences. A reporter’s duty is generally supposed 
to be simply to record the exact words of a speaker, 
; and then to write out his notes correctly. If this 
were all, a reporter’s life would be a comparatively 
easy one. 

The truth is that an extempore speech is scarcely 
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delivered. Some of the most polished extempore 
speakers, when confronted with exact reports of 
their speeches, have disowned them. They could not 
believe that they had spoken so disconnectedly. It is 
a part of the reporter’s duty to correct the grammat. 
ical lapses of a speaker, and often to reconstruct 
his irregular, though brilliant sentences. This work 
of reconstruction is, perhaps, the most delicate part of 
the reporter’s duty. It is evident, therefore, that he 
should be thoroughly at home with grammatical rules. 
While a “liberal” education is not necessary for a 
reporter, he will find it of great advantage to be 
familiar, at least, in a general way, with the various 
departments of science, and with other languages 
than hisown. -n fact, a reporter can find use for the 
highest education which the schools afford. It will 
be seen, also, thai some acquaintance with the differ. 
ent trades and with the various forms and methods 
of business is at times exceedingly valuable. 

No one will question the statement that good health 
is necessary in an employment so confining, aud 
which taxes so severely the nervous strength. While 
reporting does not make many demands upon the 
muscles of legs or arms, the steady, concentrated 
attention which it necessitates bears with tremendous 
pressure upon the nerves; and unless a young man 
has a good, rugged, physical constitution to start with, 
there is liable to be, in a brief time, a sudden collapse 
in his health. 

The question of personal fitness being decided, 
other matters will settle themselves. For instance, 
there is a great strife among the adv ocates of the 
different ‘“‘systems” of phonography as to w vhich is the 


| best for practical reporting; but all reporters who 


have not “an axe to grind” agree that it makes but 
very little difference which system is adopted. 
The general principle is, that a person who can 
succeed with one system can succeed with another; 
and it is doubtful if a single case can be cited where 
a person who has failed with one system, after 
conscientious endeavor, has achieved su: cess with 
another. The differences between the systems, 
although at first sight apparently great, are found 
in the end to be of little moment. 
The superiority of one system over others in cer- 
tain respects is usually accompanied with some infe- 
riority in other respects. Graham’s system for in- 
stance, is confessedly the fastest. Any or: thor- 
oughly familiar with this system in its fullest abbre- 
viated extent, and having the requisite dexterity, 
would be able to write faster than language could 
express itself coherently. But the Pitmanites and 
the Monsonites are quick to observe that legibility is 
thus sacrificed to speed—a criticism which is certainly 
true. 
As a matter of fact, very few phonographers 
accept any single system without altering it to suit 
their own convenience. Personal reasons and expe- 
rience in practical reporting often come in to modify 
the absolute dicta of the manual and dictionary; and 
it may be laid down as an axiom, that if a person has 
sufficient ability to master any system, he may safely 
be allowed to make such minor changes in it as he 
finds adapted to his peculiar needs. 
This question of personal fitness will also decide 
the question as to whether a teacher should be em- 
ployed. If one cannot get along without a teacher, 
he might as well throw his handbook into the fire and 
spend his time upon something else. A teacher is of 
undoubted aid in giving suggestions out of his own 
experience, and the art may be more rapidly learned 
under his direction. Still, the published helps to a 
knowledge of the art are so abundant that any one 
who has within him the faintest spark of the report- 
ing “genius” can easily master the system by him- 
self. Moreover, practice is what gives efficiency, and 
here no teacher can be of assistance. 
In regard to the steps which a student should take 
who is aiming at verbatim reporting, but little more 
need be said. The student should keep in mind two 
things that he is to secure: legibility and rapidity ; 
and he should sacrifice neither of these to the other. 
Special care should be taken from the outset in the 
formation of the characters; they should be as regu- 
lar and as correctly proportioned as possible. Care- 
fulness in this matter will greatly favor legibility 
afterwards. Nor should the student be in too much 
of a hurry to write rapidly. Dexterity comes only 
with practice. 
The secret of success in all verbatim reporting is in 
having the characters and combinations suggest 
themselves instantly to the mind. ‘I have to stop 
and think,” is a universal complaint with beginners. 
Where this spontaneous suggestion exists, the fingers 
are usually quick to respond. How, then, shall this 
power be attained? There is only one way. Many 
young students are apt to inquire if there is not some 
“secret method” by which one may quickly become 
expert in the art; but there is no “short-cut” across 
the field of short-hand. One must go by the regular 
highway, if at all; and the name of that highway is 
PRACTICE. 

——~@—___—__ 


A LESSON FROM CHINA. 


Wise men are glad to learn from any one, even 
from a fool; and Christians, in like manner, ought 
not to despise a good example, no matter by whom 
it is set. So thought Prof. Pumpelly, when travelling 
in China. 

One day he and his companion were followed 
through the streets by a mob of natives, men and 
boys, who soon began to hoot at the queer-looking 
foreigners, and finally to throw missiles. At this 
point, Prof. Pumpelly says, Murray stopped his horse, 
and turning to face the crowd, raised his hand to 
motion silence. “Oh people of Ta-hwer-chang!” 
exclaimed Murray, in excellent Chinese, “is this 
your hospitality? Do ye thus observe the injunc- 
tion of your sages, that ye shall treat kindly the 
stranger that is within your gates? Have ye forgot- 
ten that your great teacher, Confucius, hath said, 
‘What I would not that men should do to me, that 
would I not also do to men’?” 

The effect of this exhortation was as remarkable 
as it was unexpected. In an instant the character of 
the crowd was changed; the hooters and pelters had 
stopped to hear the barbarian, talking in the familiar 
words of Confucius; the old men bowed approvingly, 
and a number of boys jumped forward to show us 
the way. 





ever written out by the reporter exactly as it was 


This scene will appear more impressive by contrast, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 








if we suppose two Chinese to be followed by a crowd 
of a few thousand American men and boys, and if 


Pure blood is absolutely necessary to perfect health, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla makes pure blood, 
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we suppose the two strangers to turn and quote, in 
good English, the similar passage of our Lord’s Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The reader may form his own 
opinion as to the success of such an experiment. 
—— 
BROUGHT TO TERMS. 





When the Union army was filled by drafting men, 
during the Civil War, it was wonderful to see how | 
many men, who had always been regarded by their 
neighbors as robust, healthy fellows, were afflicted 
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with some dreadful and incurable infirmity which | 
rendered them incapable of performing military duty. 
Perhaps if the pension lists were now scrutinized 
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many a man would be astonished to find that some of 
his neighbors who seem well and strong draw money 
regularly from the treasury on the ground of disabil- 
ity contracted in the service. But there are certain 
people who feign sickness when there seems to be 
little or nothing to be gained by so doing. 





“Nearly every hospital and house of correction in 
the country has its regular attendance of malinger-. | 
ers,” says a physician at the Episcopalian Hospital, | 
Philadelphia. “*Some are most cunning in their | 
schemes to become patients. The comfortable bed, 
the good food, and the kind attention they receive, | 
are the temptations to try these deceptions. 

“Why, I once saw a case of feigned muteness. A 
youth of seventeen was brought tous. His parents 
said he had spoken well enough until he was eleven 
years old, but since that he had never spoken a word. 
He had his hearing perfectly. We tried a good many 
things — galvanisim, tonics, and even, because we 
thought it was stubbornness, we had a clergyman to 
talk to him, but all was of no avail. 

“At last we came to the conclusion that the young 
rascal was hoodwinking us, and we determined to try 
a trick upon him that has been tried with success 
before. 

“Two of the physicians stood at his bedside, as if 
consulting about his case. One of them said in a 
loud whisper to the other, ‘Well, I'll tell you what 
we’ildo. First of all we’ll cauterize the whole of the 
under surface of his tongue, and, if that does not 
succeed, we will cut out his tongue and examine it 
under a microscope.’ Then, turning to an assistant, 
he continued, ‘Mr. Wilson, please get the iron red! 


" | 

“The fellow didn’t say anything, but he tried by 
signs to beg the doctor not to perform the operation. 
The iron was brought, and the surgeon began arrang- 
ing the patient. The sight of the instrument on its 
spirit flame, almost at a white heat, brought forth a 
terrible cry from the boy, the first sound in six years. 

“Then one assistant held his legs, another his arms, 
a third his head, and a wedge was thrust into his 
mouth. Still not a word. The hot iron was lifted 
and brought near to his face, so that he could feel the 
heat. Whether the operation would have been per- 
formed or not Iam unable to say, but there was no 
necessity, for the instant he felt the heat he shouted, 
“‘Oh, don’t, doctor, dear, please don’t; I’m not 
dumb! I will speak—I will, indeed.’ 

“And he left the hospital that very afternoon.”— 
Philadelphia Times. 
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REAL HEROISM. 





There is always a union of courage and true great- 
ness in an unselfish risk of one’s life. This appears 
in quiet sacrifices made for friends, and, in more ter- 
rible darings, for the laws of one’s country and its 
people’s welfare. Cowper invokes laurels for the 
man who 

“—. advancing his firm foot 
Plants it upon the line that justice draws, 
And will prevail or perish in the cause,” 


which exactly describes the brave prison-keeper and 
his intrepid deed, in the second anecdote below. 


Two heroic things have been done lately, one by a 
little girl, and the other by a strong man. The little 
girl, crushed under heavy timbers ina Kansas city 
school-house during the cyclone, said to the men who 
came to her rescue: “Never mind me; help Johnny 
out; he is only five years old.” 

The heroic man was Warden Laviotette, of the 
penitentiary near Montreal, whom the rebellious con- 
victs seized and held before them as a shield while 
they advanced on the guard. | 

“Never mind me, men!” he shouted. “Fire away! | 
Do your duty!” 

The guard hesitated. He cried again, “Do your 
duty, men! Fire!” | 
They obeyed, and the warden, in the course of the 
struggle, received four wounds. But the revolt was 
subdued, and not one prisoner escaped. The brave 

warden, it is feared, was wounded mortally. 
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SOUR GRAPES. 


Perhaps it is well for human comfort that, accord- 
ing to the old phrasing, grapes are so often sour. 
What consolation is at once so ready and potent, for | 
the ordinary mind, as that of feeling that a good 
denied, might not, after all, have been very desirable? | 


A field slave one day found in his vee a nice plump 
rabbit. He took him out alive, held him under his 
arm, patted him, and began to speculate on his qual | 
ities. 

“Oh, how fat! berry fat! the fattest I eber did see! 
Let me see how I'll cook him; I broil him! No, he 
so fat he lose all de grease. I fry him. Ah, yes! he 
so berry fat he fry himself. How fat he be! No, I 
won’t fry him, I stew him!” 

The thought of the savory stew made the negro 
forget himself; and, in spreading out the feast in his 
imagination, his arms relaxed, when suddenly off 
hopped the rabbit, and, squatting at a goodly distance 
away, he eyed his late owner with cool composure. 

The negro knew, of course, that there was an end 
of the stew; and, therefore, summoning up all his 
omg ae he thus addressed the rabbit, as he shook 

is fist at him, “You long-eared, white-whiskered 
rascal, you not so berry fat, after all!” 
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BUSINESS GUIDE. 





A young man once wrote to the editor of the New 
York Tribune for advice with regard to the ways of 
managing business, and as to books upon the subject. 
The correspondence was published as follows: 


“I am just commencing business, and I have some 
young men in my employ. How can I manage to 
prevent insubordination on one hand, and to make 
an affirmative success on the other hand? Are there 
any books that will help me? ‘ 
best books for a young business man?” 

The following suggestions were given in the an- 
swer: “The best single treatise is the New ‘Pesta- 
ment; next to this is the book of the Proverbs of 


jomon. 

“The best business man we have ever known mem- 
orized the entire book of Proverbs at twenty-two— 
carrying the American Tract Society’s ten-cent edi- 
tion in fis vest-pocket, and committing a half-dozen 


verses daily; and when he became an employer, gave 

a copy of the book to every employé, with a friendly 

inscription, commending it as an admirable business 
ide.” 


What are some of the | 
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230 EASY MELODIES, 50 CTS.|! 


Hitchcock’s Banjo Collection, 
— CONTAINING — 


230 MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS, 


Compiled and Arranged by Frank B. Converse, 
“The Premier Banjoist of the World.” 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 50 CENTS. 


Address, BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
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Ask your retailer for the James Means’ 83 Shoe. 
Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
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$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
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$3 SHOE 


Made in Button, Congress 
and Lace. Best Calf Skin. 
Unexcelled in Durability, 
Comfort and Appearance. 
A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
, tate or Territory. 
J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 

Boston, Mass. 
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| Our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of 
Shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world, 
Thousands who wear them will tell you the reason if you 
ask them. JAMES MEANS’ 82 SHOE 

' BOYS is unapproached for durability. 
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our graduates are at 


Is a first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
quickly learned at our 
school. Over 2,000 of 
work on Commercial 
and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our cireul: 
VALENTINE BROs., JANE 


Ladies’ Fancy Work! 
HAVE YOU GOT INGALLS’ ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE? 
And Special Wholesale Price-List 

of SILK, FELT and LINEN STAMPED GOODs, FANCY 
WORK MATERIALS, STAMPING OUTFITS, BRIGGS’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, FANCY WORK Books, ete. 
Price, 10 cents. It is Finely Illustrated, contains 
lots of New Goods, und prices are lower than ever. 
| Special Offer.—We w ift send this Catalogue, 
| FREE, to any address for One 2-Cent Stamp. 


CRAZY hwork! 


SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 

colors, for 15 25 skeins Imported Floss, as- 

sorted colors, for 17e. 25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors, for 20e, A package of 
Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 
25ec. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork, for 30e, A package of Ribbon Remnants, for 
20c. A package of Satin and Silk Pieces, assorted 
colors, with Sprays of Flowers and Outline Designs 
stamped on them, for 40c. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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BRIGGS & CO’S PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS 
are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &¢., for embroidery,or painting. All thatis 
required is to place the paper on the material to be 
| stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 
paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods, To 
stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents, 
New book showing all latest designs sent on receipt of 
li cents. Use BRIGGS & COS IMPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 








You have probably noticed that 
some of your lady friends fix 
their hair very pretty, some- 
thing like this: 

Youare ofcourse 
a little surprised 
because really 























A Serene Old Age 


Is coveted by all. Many are 
the people, in many lands, who 
attribute their excellent health, 
in advanced age, to the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Mary C. Amesbury, 80 years of age, 
well known in Rockport, Me., says: 
“For forty years I was troubled with a 
humor in the blood, which manifested 
itself in painful eruptions on my skin. 
At times I was a great sufferer, and 
tried all kinds of remedies, but found 
no relief for my complaint until I com- 
menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Ten 
bottles of this excellent medicine com- 
pletely cured me.” 

“For thirty-eight years I suffered 
with Scrofula. Whena child I had run- 
ning sores on my knees and ankles, 
from which pieces of bone worked out. 
After these were healed, my eyes be- 
came sore and painful, and, although I 
tried many remedies, nothing did me 
any permanent good until I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Four bot- 
tles of this medicine performed wonders 
for me.’”’— Emma T. Tipton, Alton, O. 


Keep the blood pure, and invigorate the system, by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





A Woman's Glory. 


It is the delight and glory of a woman, to have her hair preserved in all its 


original color, abundance, and beauty; 


these conditions than by using Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


and there is no better way of maintaining 
This preparation restores 


the natural color to Gray Hair, prom@tes a vigorous growth, causes the hair to 
become soft and pliant, removes dandruff, and keeps the scalp clean. 


“I have reason to be proud of my hair, for it is in as good 
condition now as when I was sixteen years old. Twenty 
years ago my hair, which was already turning gray, com- 
menced falling out. I tried a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and 
my hair not only regained its original color, but was also 


strengthened and restored to a healthy condition. 


I have 


used the Vigor occasionally, since then, and it has never failed 
to give satisfaction.” — Eliza M. Luscomb, Lawrence, Mass. 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


you know their 
back hair is not 
full and fluffy,— ' ‘ 
Well the secret is—and we put 
it in small type— 


they wear the Mikado Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls, which are made to match 
any color hair. 


They do not heat the head— 
weigh but $ an ounce— by 
holding the hair out they keep 
it from getting musty or gather- 
ing dampness from perspiration 









They are sold at 
most of the hair 
dealers and notion stores two 
for 25 cents. If you dont find 
them send price and we will 
mail them to you. Address 


WESTON & WELLS MFC. CO., 
Price Lists to dealers. 1017 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
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SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
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ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conne 











HOTEL RECKONING, 


world, 
doing 


A traveller, who has been much about the 
and is familiar with the different ways of 
things, gives the following account of how they keep 
the reckoning and make the bills at hotels in Portugal: 


Here, when the traveller asks for his bill, the land- 
lord pleasantly rubs his hands together, and answers, 
“Whatever your excellency pleases to give.” This 
will not do at all, for the traveller is sure to offer too 
much or too little, and to be thought either a spend- 
thrift ora wiggard; so he has to make a speech, thank 
the landlord for his courteous confidence, and beg for 
a detailed statement. 

Then the landlord, politely deprecating anything of 
the kind, is slowly persuaded to check off the various 
items upon the fingers of his hand, with a long argu- 
ment before each successive finger is done with and 
doubled down. 

“What does it come to?” asks the traveller, taking 
out his purse at last, when the hand and the account 
are finally closed. 

“Why, bless us! Did his excelleney not add up?” 

His excellency having been ineap: ible of this act of 
mental arithmetic, the addition is gone over again, 
from the little finger backwards, with a finger or two, 
perhaps, representing forgotten items, brought into 
account from the other hand; and the sum total is 
gladly paid, and host and guest part mutually content, 
the guest well knowing that he has not been over 
charged more than, perhaps, a thumb and one or two 
fingers. 





‘“*Have you wintered well?” 
Sarsaparilla will put you in good condition 
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This valuable howl onal r RE: EK to any aaure 88. 
HORACE VAN 8, 735 Broadway, N YORK, 


Send 25 cents NT T COL ir Name and Town t 


ELEGA LD LETTERS. 


six assorted IN TSS Also oes novelties address 


a L BRYANT NEWHAVEN CT Orrnae ~ 
BICYCLES $8 “payments. 


Tricyeles $7.0 up. Standard makes. Seecond- 
hand Wheels handled, Send for : atalogue, 
GEO, W. ROUSE & SON, 8 HL St., Peoria, TH. 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE ACT. 


MAILED 10 CENTS. AGENTS WANTE 
T. & J. W. JOHNSON & CO., 535 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


DO NOT STAMMER 


BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


ll East HTH STREET, NEW YORK, 











Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
yws, Games, for School, © tub, Parlor. 

“GOOD MANNERS 
of Etiquette ve, . 2 BE it - RWRI- 
ER,” sve. » for large 
Catalogue. T. S. DENISON, Chlsane Illinois, 
Over 100 beautiful 


PLAYS: new book 
bs Send 
Varieties of Silks for 


Send ten 2e, stamps for sam- 
ples and rag faney stitches, 


Embroid’y Silk,ass’d “ATCI HWORK. 


colors, 2c.a package, Yale Silk Wks... New Haven, Ct. 


NEW BULL’S-EYE LANTERN 


Has 3 colors—red, green and white. It’s a per- 
fect Lantern, and is a New Thing. Sent, post- 
paid, for oe cents. 
WILKINSON CO., 
75 and 7 


). 
77 State Street, Chicago, I. 
“ 
Stammering and Stuttering Cured” 

By PROF. JOHNSTON, Iith and Spring Garden 
Sts., Philadelphia. Eaters ed by Dr, H.C. Wood, Prot, 
Materin Med and Diseases of hak System in 
University of Pa. WRITE FOR REFERENCES OF CURES, 


PRINT REsSs, $5. Circular size, $s. 
XG CARDS 











Ne ene uper size, $44. Type set- 
ting € PASY 5 printed directions. 
Send 2 at ps for catalogue, pres- 
ses, ty cards, &c., to factory, 
KELS ny & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





A DAY in your own 
Ato 5 town selling 
the tite get Tidy 

every fam- 


ily buys them. 
16c. in 2e, stamps. V 


“7 Saw Her in Violet Time” 
+, with Songs, 


Sample and coe — Hist by_ mail 
. Hasselbach, box A5l,Sandusky,O. 


and 60 pieces full 
arches, Waltzes, ete. 









»™M usic » With « ‘alls 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
SOW ash. St. soston,Mass. 





and figures complete 


money refun’d.L.HA Cit. Aw AY, 
BILIOUSINE? A fro-cons stamp se nt to SNOW 
Providence, R. L., will 
obtain by mail a “trial 4 oan” of Biliou e,a sure 
cure for Headache, spe pola. ¢ Co stipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach Hearthurn, Liver ¢ ‘omp/laint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
Painting Signs with our 


MONEY EASILY MADE pierce Tticrna, make 


Plain or Shaded Letters, any size, require no previous 
experience, Thousands in use: hundreds of testimonials. 
Send stamp for particulars, or $1 for ah 8’ Outfit. Agents 
Wanted. A, M. MORLAN N CO., Y . C., Sale my Ohio. 


GRANULA 


An [ncomparatic Food, Unequalled for chil — 
and /nralids, A delicious diet. Unsurpassed for Con- 
stipation and Dyspepsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
HOME GRANULA CO., Dansville, N. Y., Mfrs. 


AGENTS WANTED 











E 





rare c 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Roe 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 

A Priceless Boon to 
tacse bn Lage 


ogy HA 


Mention this vave Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR WORKS, WEW HAVEN, CT, 










| 
If not, Hood’s 





THE ‘CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN 


Every one interested in “Cycling 
should send for the New Catalogue of 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 


Mailed free upon application, 


~CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, 
BRONCHITIS & CONSUMPTION. 


I have a newly-invented means of cure for these dis- 
eases, the novelty and effectiveness of which is attracting 
wide attention, and is successful be yond all precedent, 
even in very aggravated cases, Particulars will be sent 
to any = ‘favor me with their addres 

DR. W. F. SEMPLE, Mt. ‘Vernon, Ohio. 


“HOME EXERCISER ’/or brain- Work- 
ers& Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in, sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, ¢ sompre' hen- 
sive, cheap. Se nd for Cire ™ > 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSIC AL CUL 
IGE, Mth St. wh poten . Prof. 
D.L. Dowb. Wm.Blakie, author of “How trong,” 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked Halt as well.” od 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 









URE,” 





Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. | 


| 


| 
| 


| 





COCOA 


1887-BABIES-I88 


To the mother of any baby born this year 7, will 
send on application a Cabinet Photograph of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. t shows the good effeet of using 
LACTATED FOOD as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps, by 
J. A. POZZONI, 
@ st. Louis, Mo. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


TO BUILD T 
2 —, Atlas, giving Bsa — 
full descr pt ions of ae me 
modert uses, costing fro: 
$4100 upto 86,000, P: i a 
illustrating every detail and ma- 
ng crigins! i ideas. yl 


F See lates, best ana only cheap 
ous terion ts pono work publishe Sent by mai 


F. M/TRIFET. 403. Wash’g St., Boston, Mass. 


WILBUR’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 


made of one solid sheet of zine, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board, A hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The objection raised 
against this board comes from 
deale rs, who say “they last too 
long.” If your grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us, Pfansch- 
Pat. Feb. 27, 1877.  midt, dodged Co.248-20 WPolk St.Chicago. 


BROWN’S FRENGH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


s 


















AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award Hew Orleans Exhibition. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MARCH 31, 1887. 


HALE’S HONEY IThef. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 





leading to Consumption. 


the world. Pleasant to taste. 
E50c., and $1. 
for it and keep in readiness. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
Fand is the best Cough medicine in 
25e., 
Ask your Druggist 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 






GRAPHY ‘writin, 


4 | oo agr a y, Penman- 
ret Correspondence, 
thmetic, Book- 
Sen ing, Banking, &c. 
Complete Business Course 
f Young men and women 
taught to earna living and given 
thorough preparation for honorable 
positions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 
{nstruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cat- 


alogue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Send 6 cents for Sam- 
ples of Cloths from 
which we will make 
to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 


If you cannot wait, send 
size of waist. hip, in- 
side leg measure, to- 
gether with $5, and 35 
cents for express, and 








Say What color you prefer, and we will send the pants to 
y iT 


iress, 


neatly boxed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference: 


American Express Company, Boston, 





BAY STATE PANTS GO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
oe * when 

writing. 
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MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERY 


WS ~~ S 
SSS > 


eee 


uD 


HE 


wedad | is xpos wiser, and each day brings to 


light new truths and new faets which, added to the 
great chain that is drawing mankind from fogyism to 


science, makes it absolutely certain that knowledge 
wisdom are to be the guiding stars to success. 

The t conflict between science 
fiercely with 








raging, Truth as the 


and 


and fogyism is 
constant winner. 


Truth cannot he crushed. Seience is absolute knowledge, 


and experience is a noble schoolmaster. 
founded Magnetic Shields. We 
consideration of the 
grand truth. that God has prepared in the 
ratory of nature a compound substance which. 


life, tone, and health. 
It has been clearly 


blood is a magnet. this fluid contains iron in proper 


proportions, ‘and we magnetize the same, the whole or 
The 
' 


ganism takes o [SW LIFE, and health follows. 
feet should alv 
will take on new tone and the whole system re 


wonderful vitalizing stimulus in consequence. 





On these are | 
present for the 
sick and suffering one great and | 
reat labo- 
when 
bromaht in contact with the human body, magnetizes 
the blood, fills it with the vitalizing elements which give 


yroven and demonstrated that the 





why not send for a pair of these Magnetic Insole: s? The y 


keep your feet warm: 
whole body. 
any address, 
Pamphlet sent to any address, 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC 


cause a genial glow over 
Try a pair by mail. 


SHIELD COMPANY 


| No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Why ‘did the Women 


of this country use over ¢hirteen million cakes of 


Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 


Sold Every where. 


~ PARKER'S 


PATENT 


PARKER'S a 


100 = 4 


All working patterns, not crowded to- 
gether so as to be useless for real work, 


NO TRASH. We also make Outfit B and 
OutfitC, ALL LARGE PATTERNS, (size 
and reduced design of each pattern 
shown in Price List) at 


One Dollar E 
PARKER'S | tt 


PARKER leads the wae 
of Fancy 


USTRATED PRICE List, 16 pages, SENT 
yt are all they profess to be. 

Stamping Patte 
Werk. Besureto auaes this Journal. 







New PATENT method of STAMPING. 
NO Paint, NO ) Powder, NO Daub. 


This method is COPYRIGHTED a 










AD cs oa Pat 50 
C. 
— Pull description ‘of all these ands 
Money returned if not fc ae 


Patterns 
A Smaller tit 
rms, Stguaptag Saemse and bag — 


S STAMPING OUTETS. 


the 
Three pairs for $2 to 
Send stamps or currency at our isk 


| with the pure Cod-Liver Oil by Dr. 





RON, OHIO, 
Having re-built, is prepared to furnish 


ROLLED AVENA, FARINA, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, OATMEAL, 
F. S. NEW PROCESS, W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, 


And other pure Cereals of Superior Quality. 


If you want the Genuine, insist upon these Goods, in 
original packages, under our own brand, 


FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 
Our Authorized Agents are:— 
CHAS. MuNs, 41 Water Street, New York. 
JAMES E, WHITAKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
5. R. Gross, 5 South Front Street, —— Iphia, 


2 INDERRIEDEN & Bro., Chicago, 
. DEARDORFF, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Serofulous Humors. 
Get the Genuine Article.—The great pests, of 
“Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Pine” | has in- 
duced some unprine iple <i persons to attempt to palm off 
asim = article of their own manufacture; but any per- 
son aa 10 is suffering from Coughs, Colds, or C onsump- 
tion, should be careful where they purchase this article. 
The results of its use are its best recommendations; and 
the proprietor has ample evidence on tile of its great suc- 
cess in pulmonary complaints. The Phosphate of Lime 
possesses a most marvellous he sia power, as combined 
filbor. It is regu- 
Sold by 











‘hee * prescribed by the medical | Fn 


A.B. W ILBOR, C hemist, Boston, : and all druggists. 






Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
= every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 
from —= 


n 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 
QKIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 


stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
Ay a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repe: ated daily, w a two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLYV New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, tine ‘perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eezema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen. pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, sealy and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 














{#7 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDIC ATED Soap. 


PIM 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


We learn that clothing 
dealers and merchant tailors 
all over the country are ex- 
asperated at our persistent 
and successful attempts to 
reach their customers. We 
expect always to stir up the 
wrath of the*MIDDLE-MAN,” 
because we cannot, and will 
not, deal with him, but are 
reaching the CONSUMER di- 
rect, at figures that no dealer 
or tailor dares to compete 
with. But to our fri 
CONSUMERS, We say 
proof of the pudding be in the 
eating.” Send 6c. for box 
of samples (and a linen tape- 
measure free if you mention 
this paper), or. if you cannot 
wait for samples, tell us 
about what colors you pre- 
fer, send WAIST, HIP and 
INSIDE LEG measures, to- 
gether with $3 and 35 cts. for 

ostage and packing, and we 
will eut you a pair at our own risk, and send them, 
securely pac ked, by mail or prepaid express. YOU TAKE 
NO RISK in trying a pair, for we will promptly REFUND 
MONEY for any cause. The American Express Co., 
Boston, will cheerfully reply to any enquiry about us, 















or we refer to any of the ao papers of the land in 
which we are steady advertisers 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


|“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 


Ee. BENTLEY, 

12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
| heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
| Send _stamp for circular, and mention Companion. 








STOVE POLISH 


ad Boas of Polish, qeving Labor, Cleanli- 
and Cheapness, U = 
mons Proprietors, Canton, 








